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You can produce as much food and flowers with permanent plants as with 
seed plants. Save labor. An increasingly valuable investment 
instead of a yearly expense. 


Plant Dwarf Fruit Trees Birch for Champ 


Sa 
The most fruit per acre with the least labor. More full size fruit, more for quick inexpensive 
effects. Gray-white 


disease resistant, no ladders for pruning, spraying and picking. All varieties ark. 4- to 6-foot trees, 
f : 5 for $4.75. 
of Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Nectarines and Apricots. 




















Groups should be selected for proper pollenization, and we offer a minimum 
home selection of six:—2 Apples (Wealthy and McIntosh), 2 Pears (Clapp 
Favorite and Bartlett), 1 Plum (German prune), 1 Peach (Elberta). All 6 
are 2-year size, might bear a little next fall, for $23.00. 











Older, more likely to bear strongly next fall, we have a 3-year-old size. We 
Daphne Cneorum 


Dwarf frait trees in fall. offer 6 plants as above but 3-year-olds—for $31.00. You may add additional Dwart bushy evergree Teen 


ground mith unbelievable —_ varieties to the above collections, which take care of all basic pollenizing, at flowers in May and Sep- 
tember. gem. 8- to 12- 


pita tact atte: the rate of $3.75 for each extra 2-year or $5.00 for each extra 3-year-old. ineh, $2.00 each. 


















Huge Hybrid Blueberries 


Most phenomenal of all food crops produced in decades. A mature (10- 
year) bush may yield over a gallon of berries, many as large as a wedding 
ring. Eat fresh or easily preserved. Nearly seedless. No spraying and 
little cultivation, but full sun and acid soil are all that is needed. 













We offer 8 named varieties in catalog, but for garden use there is little Kelsey Yew 


difference in quality or yield. We will select a good assortment for strong (Tacus media kelseyi) 
bearing if you simply order “mixed kinds” and offer 3-year (12'to 18 inch) ¥on° pan aehaeny wm 
at $18.00 for 10. Heavier bearing age, 18 to 24 inch at $22.50 for 10. ee aero te 


ries in autumn. 15-inch 
B&B plant for $4.50. 





























low 
agg? Rhododendrons ;; 35c 
1 ee — aes 
4 ais cree baad We are able to offer fine young evergreen plants, 12 to 15 


inches high, dug with a small ball of earth, that can be 
planted out now in your woods and will in a few years be 
worth many dollars each. They are carefully collected (not 
nursery grown like our other offerings) but well rooted and 
satisfactory plants. 


5 or 26 or 60 or 
more more more 
at at at 


RHODCDENDRON maximum 60cea. 40cea. 35c ea. 
Large; white flowers in July. 
RHODODENDRON Catawbiense 75cea. 60cea. 55c ea. 





Rosy purple flowers in June. © . 
RHODODENDRON Carclina. 7Scea. G0ces. SScea, Hedge of Upright Japanese Yew 
Clear pink; blooms in May. The finest Evergreen hedge in existence. 
KALMIA (Mountain Laurel) 60cea. 4Scea. “cea. Dark green, dense, very easily sheared. 
Pink-white show in June; gorgeous. Grows in sun or shade, very tolerant. Set 
Pay Express on arrival (about 6c a plant). plants 18 inches apart—25 will plant 37 feet 


Offer A: 5 each, 20 plants, for $30.00 of hedge. 


Offer B: 1 each above, plus Leucothoe (White, April) 18- 9/24". XX = -12-1Sim. XX 15-18 in. XX 


(Lnsert) Mountain band as it inch, B&B, bushy, heavy—Alll 5, $15.75 25 for $25.00 25 for $28.75 25 for $40.00 
arrives. (Photo) R. maximum 
3 years after planting. 


Write for our new 1947 Short Guide (free, but 25c West of Iowa) which 
prices and describes 1000 trees, shrubs, plants, both small and large sizes. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE ==>" 


The only autumn figwering 


A i 
Established 1878 won, 2 ugust to treet. Wh ite 


50-E Church Street, New York (7), N. Y. 3. to ‘d-fect blooming size 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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DO NOT apply mulches until the soil has warmed and new growth has 
started. 

ANY SEVERELY corrective pruning of hedges should take place in 
Spring before growth starts. By doing the job at that time, no long 
period of ugliness will follow. 

EVERGREEN trees and shrubs do not require very early planting. In 
fact, delaying the planting until along towards the start of the new 
growth may prove a better practice in a cold Spring. 

SHAPING fuchsia plants is best done by pinching the soft growth during 
the growing season rather than by dormant shearing. Dormant prun- 
ing should be practiced only for restricting the size of the plants. 

FORCED bulbs can be kept growing after the flowers fade. The bulbs 
can be ripened in their present containers for Autumn planting out- 
doors or they gan be set in the open ground in a growing condition. 

RESEED bare or thin places in the lawn very early in the season. Scat- 
tering the grass seed while the surface soil is honey-combed with frost 
will cause it to settle into place and start growth during cool Spring 
weather. 

THE GARDEN should be dug the full depth of the spade or fork. 
Sloping ground had better be dug with trenches on the contour and 
the soil should be turned “‘up hill.’” Avoid bringing too much subsoil 
to the surface. 

DO NOT apply dormant sprays—particularly oil—to trees and shrubs 
in freezing weather or at any time when the spray will not dry on the 
plants before night. Evergreens, in particular, suffer easily from the 
careless use of spray materials. 

PRIMROSE seeds will germinate more readily if very lightly rubbed 
between pieces of fine sandpaper and sown in warm soil. Another 
method is to spray the seeds with water and freeze them for a time. 
Still another technique is to water once or twice with hot water. 

THIS is not the time to prune Spring-blooming deciduous shrubs. 
Forsythias, mock-oranges, spireas and the like will be robbed of 
blooms unless pruning is delayed until the flowers fade. Even then, 
they should be pruned only by the removal of old branches at ground 
level. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM cuttings started soon from old clumps which 
were wintered in frames need not be potted but can be transplanted a 
few inches apart into flats of soil to await outdoor planting or they 
can be rooted in small pots. They should be pinched when about four 
inches tall. 

THE AMERICAN elm needs all of the protection it can be given. On 
the cultural side, all dead and broken branches should be pruned away. 
Feeding in early Spring with a pound of complete plant food per inch 
of circumference will prove beneficial. Later, spraying for insect con- 
trol will be in order. 

IF WINTER covering materials are to be saved for similar use another 
year, they should be stacked carefully to keep them dry and free from 
rotting during the Summer. If it is not planned to save them, they 
should be put in the compost pile or used as a Summer mulch in the 
garden or shrubbery plantings. 

ONION seedlings may be started indoors and planted out in the open 
garden early in the season. The seeds should be started at once if they 
are to reach planting size in time for sufficiently early setting. The 
seeds are sown in rows in beds or boxes. The rows should be spaced 
about two inches apart and the seedlings left untransplanted. 

PINCHING the tops of tomato plants tends to discourage early fruiting 
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Courtesy of Virginia Conservation Committee. 
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because the first fruits on a tomato are those borne on the main stem— 


the stem which pinching destroys. 
Tomatoes branch naturally and 
freely; too freely, perhaps, for gar- 
deners accustomed to training them 
to stakes. The plants should be 
amply spaced at the time of setting 
out. 
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Tiger-flower, Tigridia pavonia, adds tropical color to the Summer garden. 


ID-MARCH is the time to consider how Summer-flowering bulbs can enrich 
your garden. For most gardeners, this type of plant material requires lifting 
before frost and storage during the Winter. Aside from this, they are among the 


easiest of flowers to manage and certainly they contribute a wealth of brilliant 


color to Summer beds and borders. The list is long but a good beginning can be 


made with such popular plants as the graceful montbretias, the shade-loving 
tuberous-rooted begonias, the fragrant tuberoses, the fervent tigridias and the 


lush-leaved caladiums. 
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First Find a Friendly Farmer 


the pleasures and produce of victory gardening worth 
preserving when peace came. One such is the North 
Custer Road co-operative community garden. 

Nearly a dozen families in Monroe, Mich., are continuing 
their gardening as a peacetime avocation which shows every sign 
of being permanent. Here are the secrets of this successful 
adventure: 

Find a congenial and friendly farmer living nearby 
willing to tolerate ‘‘city gardeners’’ on his rich soil. 

Include a few expert gardeners in the group who 
can furnish the ‘“‘know-how”’ to the amateurs. 

Select members who will work in the spirit of co- 
operation and join in such social events as a harvest 
festival, Spring clean-up and mid-Summer picnics at 
the garden. 

This formula and a setting in 
genuine farm surroundings has 
made the North Custer Road gar- 
dens a permanent adventure in out- 
door enjoyment. They now have a 
waiting list. The project started in 
the first year of the war, 1942, ona 
three-acre strip of rich black loam on 
the farm of Ed Vogel, three miles 
from Monroe on the North Custer 
Road near the boyhood home of 
General George A. Custer. The 
leaders are C. Ward Andrews, 
county agricultural agent, and Lewis 
Bassett, instructor in agriculture in 
the high school. 

The membership shifted at vari- 
ous times as some went to war or 
returned but the group has remained 
largely intact. Fertilizer, some seeds 
and insecticides are purchased co- 
operatively. The entire garden plot 
is plowed and fitted by tractor but 
each member plants, cultivates and 
harvests his own section which is 
drawn by lot. 

Public officials, teachers, nursery- 
men, industrialists, merchants and 
professional men make up the varied 


He and there around the country city dwellers found 





ROASTING EARS — Plenty for the freezer 

locker as well as frequent Summer outdoor 

corn roasts—are grown on each of the family 

plots on the cooperative tract. Johnny Gebhart 

shows off a day’s harvest of garden-fresh corn, 
tomatoes and peppers. 


membership. They meet at the garden to exchange experiences 
on seed varieties, bug killers and side dressings along with politi- 
cal opinions, while their wives trade canning recipes and freezer 
locker data. 

Furthermore, Farmer Ed philosophically joins in these dis- 
cussions with his city gardener-tenants and seems to enjoy their 
presence as much as they enjoy his company and his broad acres, 
providing them an opportunity to spend their leisure hours in 
the open country. 

That first year all rows were 42 inches apart for tractor cul- 
tivation and half of the long, narrow plot, measuring length- 
wise, was set aside for co-operative crops such as peas, onions 
and beets. Sweet corn and potatoes were planted by tractor. 
Having an abundance of space, the amateurs learned the walue 
of wide rows and ample room for squash, melons, cucumbers 
and corn. Even so, they also learned to economize on soil by 
putting in late crops after the peas, 
early cabbage, head lettuce and 
radishes had been harvested. 

In the evenings families arranged 
trips in one car to save gas. After 
picnic suppers the men traded ex- 
periences and the feeling grew that 
their food production served both as 
a contribution towards winning the 
war and taking their minds off their 
daily tasks. 

A colorful Autumn day was set 
for the first co-operative potato har- 
vest, with one family furnishing a 
truck, another the coffee for the 
picnic dinner and another the crates 
and bags. Farmer Ed presided jo- 
vially on the tractor-driven potato 
digger and children of all ages joined 
in sacking and crating the harvest. 
When the last “‘spud’’ was gathered, 
a conference was held with Ed on 
the spot over the season’s rent and 
he readily accepted full payment in 
potatoes. 

Later that Fall, in a member's 
huge auto salesroom, the group en- 
joyed a harvest festival. In such 
gaiety as wartime permitted the 11 





families plus Mr. and Mrs. Vogel ate a 
garden-produced feast with the women 
serving, the youngsters dancing on the car- 
less floor and the men planning in solemn 
conclave next year’s bigger and better 
production. 

Everyone learned from that first, clumsy 
year and everyone started the second year 
determined to gain from his experience. 
One family was missing—its breadwinner 
gone to war. Another was shifted to a 
different town but others took their places, 
for the fame of the North Custer Road co- 
operative community garden had spread. 
Having the agricultural agent, the agricul- 
tural instructor and local nurseryman 
helped, no doubt. 

Co-operative crops were planted the 
second year but as members acquired such 
equipment as wheel hoes, tractor cultiva- 
tion was abandoned and the rows were 
spaced by individual preference. Picnics 
were held and a harvest festival, now an 
annual feature, was celebrated in the spa- 
cious home of one member. The third 
season, after many conferences, the entire 
plot was given over to individual plant- 
ings, as each member felt by then he knew 
best his own preferences for varieties and 
amounts. 

Year after year the group has changed, 
welcoming back members, losing others 
and gaining new adherents. In the first 
postwar year it included a personnel man, 
a school principal, an editor, the agricul- 
ture teacher and county agent, a nursery- 
man, public officials, a Welshman who had 
the neatest garden of the lot and a retired 
business man. Likewise, the first post war 


gardens were distinguished by a profusion 
of gladioli, sweet Williams, phlox and 
bachelor buttons to add a touch of beauty 
to the scene of family food production. 
For five years Ed Vogel has tolerated 
this incursion of city folk on his rural 
acres, but then, Ed is an unusual farmer. 
Co-operative buying of seed, fertilizer and 
insecticides continues but individualism 


_also holds sway. The variety of crops is in 


almost geometric progression to the num- 
ber of families participating. Popcorn, 
zuccini squash, edible soy beans, purple 
cabbage, celery, peanuts, sunflower seeds 
for Winter bird feeding, parsley, chives 
and kohlrabi compete with the standard 
varieties of beans, corn, squash, peas, 
melons, tomatoes, spinach and lettuce. 

Nor is anyone willing to call it quits 
now that the war is over, controls are 
lifted and food plentiful. There is still a 
thrill in having vegetable displays from a 
half dozen different plots take first prize in 
the Monroe County Fair. Harvest coin- 
cides with the hunting season and the fat 
pheasants that peck holes in the water- 
melons and tomatoes fall prey to garden- 
ing nimrods. 

There is also something deeper, after 
five years in the gradual acquisition of 
ability to conquer man’s oldest foes, the 
weather, bugs and the uncertainty of the 
harvest. Neither is the satisfaction of 
shelves sagging under cans of tomato juice, 
pickles and catsup, and a freezer locker 
bulging with fresh-frozen vegetables, to 
be overlooked. 

—-Karl F. Zeisler. 
Monroe, Mich. 





WHEN PLANTING 
BLUEBERRIES 


HE gardener who finds that rhododen- 

drons and mountain laurel thrive for 
him should have no difficulty in raising 
highbush blueberries with very little effort 
in the way of soil preparation. These 
plants have common soil requirements, the 
most publicized of which is the need for 
acidity. Still another common require- 
ment is good drainage coupled with water 
retentiveness. Such a condition comes 
about as the result of digging in plenty of 
peat moss, peat moss and cow manure, 
leaf mold, compost or similar material. 
These organic additions will aid the soil 
in holding moisture, make for proper aéra- 
tion and supply fertility. Such soil amend- 
ments are fully as important as low pH 
readings. 

When it comes to planting blueberries 
in backyard gardens where liming has been 
done for previous vegetable crops it may 
be necessary to use chemicals to make the 
soil more sour. The same is true for natu- 
rally sweeter soils. Such chemical treat- 
ments should be regulated as to dosage in 
accordance with soil tests. A test will re- 


veal how much aluminum sulfate or sul- 
fur, preferably the latter, to apply to get 
the reaction down to pH 5 or below. No 
treatment of this kind is necessary in areas 
where wild blueberry plants abound. 

When buying plants it is well to obtain 
sizeable ones, two years old or, perhaps, 
older for two reasons: There will be less 
loss of older plants because of the 
stronger root systems, which will 
be well enough developed to be 
dug with a ball of soil and the 
time of waiting for bearing to 
start will be shortened. 

When such plants are received 
from a distance it is well to treat 





Cabot 
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them like any other balled and burlapped 
plants by unpacking them, standing them 
in a sheltered place and carefully wetting 
the soil balls before planting. So wetted. 
the balls should drain over night to be firm 
when handled. 

If the soil has not had peat moss or other 
decomposed organic matter dug into it well 
ahead of time, it is wise to dig large holes. 
Thus, some of the peat moss can be dug 
into the bottom of the hole and also be 
mixed with the earth which is filled in 
around the soil ball. 

Each plant should be set so that the sur- 
face of the ball is covered with about an 
inch of soil. The common method is to 
make a cone of firm earth in the center of 
each planting hole. By placing the root 
ball on this cone the newly-set plant will 
not sink when water is applied after plant- 
ing is finished. 

Unlike some evergreens, blueberries are 
not planted with the burlap wrapping still 
about the ball. Rather, it should be re- 
moved with care. If, at this stage, it is dis- 
covered that many fine roots project from 
the soil and are bent from the wrapping, 
they can be straightened by gently placing 
the ball in water and floating them into a 
more normal position. 

Even though the plants are small at set- 
ting time, it must be remembered that they 
are going to live as long or longer than the 
planter and that even with pruning they 
are going to develop sizeable tops. Experi- 
ence has shown that six feet apart is the 
minimum desirable planting interval. An 
eight-foot interval is better. 

Another factor to keep in mind is that 
some varieties such as the well-known 
Cabot grow into spreading bushes, while 
others such as Rubel are upright in habit. 
At least one other, Pioneer, is of medium 
habit. While the upright-growing varieties 
may be more suitable for commercial 
planting, the home gardener with any in- 
terest in both pleasant appearance and fruit 
production may be more interested in 
spreading blueberries. At any rate, he must 
be interested in blueberries in variety be- 
cause it is necessary to have cross pollina- 
tion to obtain maximum fruiting. Two or 
three varieties, at least, should go into 
every planting. Another gain from variety 
planting is lengthening of fruiting season. 

After the plants are set, it is 
well to put a mulch of oak 
leaves, pine needles or some 
similar material over the soil 
surface and to maintain the 
mulch. Blueberries, like rhodo- 
dendrons, have shallow roots. 
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Gor aulumnal beauty 


Plant Michaelmas Daisies 


ARDY asters or Michaelmas daisies, 

as the English call them, have many 
qualities which recommend them as sub- 
jects worthy of the finest garden. 

Their flowering season begins in June 
and extends through much of October de- 
pending upon the species. In height they 
range from six inches to six feet. They 
come in soft colorings of white, ivory, 
lilac, pink, rose, mauve, purple, violet and 
other tints and shades produced by the 
blending of all these. 

Spring is a safer time for planting than 
Fall but, if the latter is practiced and ample 
moisture is given until freezing weather, 
the plants usually come through success- 
fully. I have set them out in September 
in full bloom, watered them well when 
rains failed and had them well rooted be- 
fore Winter set in. It is not necessary but 
it is helpful to cover for Winter protection. 

Any soil of average fertility is suitable. 
Soils richer than the average produce no 
more flowers but force plants to become 
larger and softer, only to fall over the more 
easily. 

For the best effects, the tall kinds should 
be sheared back to half their height in 
mid-Summer to induce low bushy growth. 
This is particularly necessary with the A. 
nove-angliz and A. novi-belgi groups. It 
is a common sight to see six-foot plants of 
these species naked from the ground up but 
heavily burdened with a huge tuft of blos- 
soms at every crest. 

One of the earliest asters to bloom is A. 
subceruleus. It is a ‘‘natural’’ for the rock 
garden where it roots in the crevices, form- 
ing wide mats of oval leaves from which in 
early June rise 12-inch stems bearing mag- 
nificent lavender flowers with golden eyes. 
[t is a perfect companion for doronicums 
in the low border. Likewise, frozen 
clumps brought indoors the last of Novem- 
ber will flower in March. 

Wonder of Stafa is, perhaps, the best- 
liked Summer variety. It is a rich, violet 
jewel in the August garden and flowers 
faithfully until freezing when it should 
have a light covering. This variety is often 
erroneously listed as A. frikarti for the 
originator. When I visited Carl Frikart’s 
nursery in Stafa, Switzerland, he told me 
he had planted seed of the species A. thom- 
soni and of the progeny had named four 
of them—Eiger, Jungfrau, Monch and 
Wonder of Stafa. The last named became 
the most popular of the lot. 

In the A. cordifolius group, Silver Spray 
reigns supreme. This graceful beauty 
comes into bloom the third week in Sep- 
tember. Its silvery lilac, semi-double flow- 
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ers are borne on arching stems, two and 
one-half feet tall. 

The New England asters offer a wide 
assortment. Barr’s pink, Hilda Morris, Lil 
Fardell are old favorites, reliable in their 
profusion of double rosy flowers in late 
September. An outstanding variety in this 
group is an Iowa aster sent to Waltham for 
trial a few years ago. Because it is the very 
latest of the group to bloom, withstanding 
several frosts, I named it Survivor. Under 
that name it is listed in the catalogues. It 
is a true rose-pink, a charming thing. 

The A. novi-belgi clan includes more 
desirable varieties than any other species. 
Mt. Everest is the best white aster yet in- 
troduced. It was sent to me by Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald of Walla Walla, Wash. and at her 
request, I named it and showed it at an 
exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
ture Society. It received the Award of 
Merit. Beechwood Challenger has ruby- 
red buds and slightly paler flowers. Blue 
Eyes is bluish-lavender. Gayborder Queen, 





Five feet tall, aster Gayborder Queen is thoroughly dependable. 


a light lavender is the very best variety in 
this color and absolutely dependable. 

The race of dwarf asters originated by 
Vokes for the Abbeyville War Cemetery 
in France met with immediate favor in 
America as garden subjects. They form 
compact mounds from 12 to 18 inches 
high, flowering from September 15 to 
mid-October. Snow Sprite and Niobe are 
white. The following come in varying 
shades of lilac and rose: Victor, Countess 
of Dudley, Lilac Time, Lavanda, Con- 
stance, Venus and Nancy. 

Do not expect to find in one nursery- 
man’s list all the varieties mentioned here. 
The ardent and painstaking gardener 
combs the field for what he wants. 

In the test plots of the Waltham Field 
Station, a branch of the Massachusetts 
State College, 400 species and varieties of 
hardy asters have been studied and evalu- 
ated. The plantings included for the 
greater part importations from England 
and the Continent, plus the few varieties 
to be had from American and Canadian 
nurseries and botanic gardens. 

As amateurs learned of this collection 
they sent in for comparison and identifica- 
tion the favorites from their own gardens. 
Many of these unnamed forms were col- 
lected from the wild and certain of these 
have proved superior to varieties listed by 
the trade. 


—Ray M. Koon. 
Waltham (Mass.) Field Station. 











Plant these shrubs for 


Color in the Winter Garden 


ERTAIN shrubs have colored twigs 
and these should be used to create 
attractive accents in the Winter garden. 

Before enumerating them just a word 
on how they can be grown to give their 
best display. The answer is vigorous 
growth. Force the plants to grow fast and 
vigorously during the growing season and 
those that have color will look their best. 
This means, in some cases, the intelligent 
application of fertilizers, especially those 
containing nitrogen. It means in other 
cases the careful removal of older wood. 
In some cases it may mean the cutting of 
the plant to the ground about every other 
year in order to force the vigorous colorful 
growth desired. 

The shrubby dogwoods prove excellent 
examples of those which grow more color- 
ful as a result of heavy pruning. Take, for 
instance, the Siberian dogwood. This is a 
shrub eventually, reaching about 10 feet 
high. If it is allowed to grow without 
pruning its young twigs grow less and less 
each year and become dull, for the older 





Red-twigged Cornus stolonifera likes moist ground. 


the bark the darker it becomes. However, 
if a plant is pruned heavily in early Spring 
the young twigs grow vigorously, some- 
times as much as three feet or more in a 
single season. Because of this vigorous 
growth the young twigs are a brilliant red. 

As an added asset, the severe cutting 
forces the plant to grow more dense. 
Hence, its twigs become massed together so 
that the general effect even from a distance 
is a pleasing accent of bright red in the 
landscape. Such maintenance items are 
highly important and should be kept in 
mind. 

In order to have good Winter twig color 
in any of the following species the plants 
should be forced to grow vigorously in full 
sun with a high percentage of dense young 
growth. The common Tatarian dogwood, 
Cornus alba, is one of these, with an ex- 
cellent dense growth of red twigs all Win- 
ter. Its variety, the Siberian dogwood, C. 
alba sibirica, has twigs that are the most 
brilliant red of all. 

The native red osier, C. stolonifera, 


> 





common throughout the entire northeast- 
ern United States, is another red-twigged 
shrub for planting in moist ground or 
along stream banks. The yellow osier, a 
variety with bright yellow twigs might 
easily be considered the best of all for its 
stems. Then there is a shrubby dogwood 
with green twigs in Winter, C. sanguinea 
viridissima, but it is not as useful in this 
respect as are some other shrubs. All these 
dogwoods respond readily to heavy prun- 
ing and make a better appearance in the 
Winter if restrained to about four feet in 
height. 

Shrubs with bright green twigs include 
the kerria, K. japonica, of which there are 
several varieties and the brooms or cytisus. 
There are areas in the eastern United 
States where the Scotch broom, C. scopa- 
rius, has been naturalized and many beau- 
tiful horticultural varieties have arisen. In 
cold sections it needs some protection from 
Winter cold and exposure in order to live 
through the Winter and display its delicate 
green twigs. 

The Warminster broom, C. precox, 
seems slightly more hardy and its gorgeous 
lemon yellow flowers in the Spring make 
it unique in any garden. These brooms are 
difficult to transplant when they are large 
a fact which, if remembered, may save 
much disappointment. Small pot grown 
plants should be used for transplanting 
wherever possible. They all seem to do 
well in a dry, somewhat sandy soil. 

These are not the only shrubs with red 
or green twigs. The roses, especially the 
Virginia rose, R. virginiana, and the 
meadow rose, R. blanda, can be included 
for their bright red Winter twigs. The 
highbush blueberry, Vaccinium corymbo- 
sum, is another but it requires acid soil in 
order to grow properly. The European 
spindle tree, euonymus europzus, with its 
green twigs in Winter is not as brightly 
colored as the kerria but is nevertheless 
worthwhile. 

Then the genus Elzagnus offers some 
species with gray twigs but most of these 
shrubs normally grow taller, about 10 to 
12 feet or more in height. There is even a 
shrubby willow with orange twigs but it 
grows so vigorously that it must be cut to 
the ground every Spring. It has practically 
no ornamental value at other seasons of the 
year whereas most of the other shrubs here 
mentioned also have interest in the Spring, 
because of their flowers, or in the Fall, 
because of their Autumn foliage and fruits. 

Another group, those with shredding 
bark might be included in this group for 
Winter interest. The common ninebark, 
Physocarpus opulifolius, the Roxburgh 
Rose, R. roxburghi, and some of the more 
vigorous bush honeysuckles have very 
light brown bark which shreds off in long 
strips. This habit makes these plants un- 
mistakably unique and interesting during 
the Winter. Naturally, since this character 
is only evidenced on older branches, prun- 
ing should be cut to a minimum. 

—Donald Wyman. 
Arnold Arboretum. 
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Chrysanthemums Growing 


HRYSANTHEMUMS, from the 

point of view of the specialist, are 
‘red hot’’ these days. Few flowers are re- 
ceiving so much attention at the hands of 
breeders and, from work being done on 
them, it seems likely that many distinct 
and new varieties with qualifications that 
all gardeners desire will continue to be 
announced. 

In the meantime, chrysanthemums will 
be grown much as they have been in past 
years. The greenhouse varieties —- those 
that require the protection of glass and 
heat to flower—will stay snug and warm 
in their shelters. The outdoor or garden 
types will continue to be the old-fashioned 
varieties which go on from year to year 
asking no quarter and the somewhat less 
hardy but more intriguing varieties that 
sometimes live through the Winter and 
sometimes do not. Indeed, there are de- 
voted chrysanthemum amateurs who have 
varieties which for color reasons they de- 
pend on so much that they plant new stock 
each season in order to satisfy their desire 
for the assured abundance of bloom and 
the wealth of color that new plantings will 
provide. 

Breeders, of course, have developed 
many hardy chrysanthemums and will de- 
velop more. The amazing adaptability of 
the chrysanthemum promises varieties that 
will satisfy the most exacting taste and the 
most rigorous conditions. We are only at 
the dawn of an era of chrysanthemum ex- 
cellence. Superior quality and true Winter 
hardiness should soon be accomplished to 
an amazing degree. 

As for the amateur gardener who wants 
satisfactory flowers in late Summer and 
Autumn, Spring is the time to get busy. 
He has to provide the planting stock which 
will be growing during the Summer. Such 
a program calls for the careful resetting of 
old plants that have wintered over and the 
purchase of some new plants each Spring. 

The simplest way to obtain healthy and 
vigorous plants is to divide old clumps of 
the year before which have been wintered 
in the coldframe, a sheltered bed against 
a heated building, in a cold greenhouse, or 
right out in the open garden. The divisions 
need consist of but one young, well-rooted 
shoot each, taken from the mat of young 
growth which has been thrown up from 
the roots of such a clump since flowering 
time last year. Because division need not 
be made until outdoor planting conditions 
are suitable, there should be plenty of 
young material of the sort available, if 
only a clump or two of each variety has 
been saved from the year before. 
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Incidentally, the mark of Winter hardi- 
ness in a chrysanthemum seems related to 
its ability to stool freely after flowering. 
This type of plant appears to anchor itself 
more satisfactorily than the non-stooling 
varieties that often suffer from heaving in 
Winter where snow coverage is below 
normal. Varieties which lack such ability 
to stool seem to be more likely to die in 
the open during the Winter. 

New plants from division, very small 
divisions with the old clump centers sent 
to the compost pile, are usually satisfac- 
tory for plantings of limited size. The 
practice is to enrich the soil of the plant- 
ing location with manure and a complete 
fertilizer and to lime if necessary and then 
set the divisions. 

This method should be followed even 
with old clumps that have come through 
the Winter safely in the open garden and 
are to be reset in the same spots. To let the 
plants come up year after year undisturbed 
on the same sites usually leads to very in- 
different results. Undisturbed for more 
than two years clumps will throw up many 
competing stems which will be likely to 
become hard and leafless at the base by the 
Summer's end. Also, without lifting, there 
is scant possibility of enriching the soil to 


any depth. Experience has shown that 
chrysanthemums actually benefit from 
yearly division which gives them a new 
start each season as young vigorous plants. 

That they need full sunlight, protection 
from pests and good culture in general goes 
almost without saying. In addition, each 
variety should be given an opportunity to 
show off to the greatest advantage. Such a 
display seldom is made by isolated plants. 
The better way is to plant three or five 
young plants to a group with the plants 
near enough to each other within the 
group to merge and bloom as one large 
clump. 

Gardeners whose requirements are for 
numerous plants of a variety have turned, 
for the most part, to raising new plants 
from cuttings. This method permits the 
making of many plants from one mother 
clump and it also produces more uniform 
planting stock. To obtain cuttings the 
stock clumps are started into growth under 
cool conditions, so that firm, stocky cut- 
tings may be taken. 

As for rooting, a variety of methods are 
followed. The standard practice is to in- 
sert the cuttings—with the lower leaves 
cut away — in moist sand. If guarded 
against wilting by a moist cheesecloth cov- 
ering, the cuttings should root in three 
weeks’ time, after which they are individ- 
ually potted or pricked out about three 
inches apart in flats. 

Sometimes chrysanthemum cuttings are 
successfully rooted in water an inch or two 
deep, provided the water is changed fre- 
quently so as to ensure an ample oxygen 
supply. Another variation now being fol- 
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Chrysanthemum Korean Princess, a product of Alex Cumming, Bristol, Conn. 








Look at your home and yard! 


How About a Reconversion? 


TART from the street and try to view 

your home and your yard with the 
eyes of a stranger. Does it have an air of 
gracious living? Does the house seem to 
fit in with its surroundings or does it have 
a stereotyped landscaping that is dupli- 
cated in every block? If so, a new arrange- 
ment and placing of different trees and 
plants can give your home a new face. 

The best start for your conversion is to 
make a plan of how you would like it to 
look. A roll of shelf paper, a pencil and a 
ruler are your tools. Locate on the plan, 
with relation to the house, all the large 
trees and shrubs you wish to keep. By 
putting this on paper you can readily see 
if there is balance to your plan, for balance 
means harmony. Then looking at your 
house from the street, note whether any 
shrub or tree has grown out of proportion 
to its setting, or obstructs a view of your 
home’s good features. The planting should 
so be arranged that it makes a picture with 
the house. After all, its main function is 
to beautify but does it create the picture 
you want? 

Certain types and styles of architecture 
need certain types of plants. To make a 
harmonious picture, Spanish and Italian 
styles need broad-leaved shrubs and bold 





After Five Years 


























This foundation planting went wrong. 

A few years makes a big difference 

unless you choose material which will 
remain within bounds. 


masses of color such as oranges and reds. 
English and early colonial houses like 
clipped hedges and formal, conventional- 
ized plants, while farm house and Cape 
Cod cottages should have vines and flower- 
ing shrubs. But these rules can be modi- 
fied to suit your taste. Cape Cod can have 
its clipped hedge, if it is kept in propor- 
tion to the size of the house and confines 
a riot of flowers. A Spanish villa can have 
its vines and flowering shrubs if they help 
portray the feeling of the whole and not 
call attention away from the picture. 

When you make your choice of the re- 
maining shrubs outline your borders. To 
do away with a pinched look on small lots 
the borders should never be less than three 
feet wide and six feet when the shrubs are 
large. Most new home owners plant large 
shrubs too close to the house and as the 
shrubs grow they lean away from the wall, 
spoiling the picture. Plants that get to be 
more than four feet tall should be planted 
at least three feet from the building. 

The larger the plant, the more room it 
needs both from the house and from neigh- 
boring plants. If you have had your home 
five years or more, it is likely you will 
notice some of your door yard shrubs seem 
crowded. If you prune too severely to 
keep them down, you lose the natural 
beauty of the plants. 

Perhaps, you notice some plant that 
seemed so right at first has outgrown its 
attractiveness and is leggy and sprawly. 
This one you may have to cut back and 
renew it but do it gradually, so as not to 
give it undue shock. Likewise, you may 
wish to replace it with another variety that 
does not grow so high. Tall annual flow- 
ers, such as cosmos and marigolds can fill 
in until the new shrub makes sufficient 
growth. 

Watch your color schemes. Clashing 
colors such as orange and red can give a 
muddled impression even to those who are 
not color conscious. It is well to try out 
proposed borders for size, by stretching 
the garden hose along the suggested lines. 
One can even use small branches stuck into 
the ground to give an idea how a plant 
would appear in that certain location. A 
garden rake, stood on end, can portray a 
new tree. These ‘‘try-outs’’ can save costly 
mistakes in planting, for pianning on 
paper only gives a two dimensional pic- 
ture. Another idea is to make green tissue 
paper shrubs, scaled to height and glued to 
your paper plan for a third dimensional 
view. It is surprising how it changes the 
picture and shows up crowding. 

In laying out new borders, a curved 
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line is more graceful than a straight one 
but, if your lot is small, do not make your 
curves too pronounced, for this may give 
it a crowded appearance. Spacious borders 
and uncrowded plantings give a restful 
and gracious appearance to the whole but 
do not overdo it and give a sparse look as 
if something were lacking. Fill in the bare 
places between shrubs with smaller ones 
placed more to the front. Be careful to 
choose shade-loving plants if they are to 
grow in the shade of the house or of the 
larger plants most of the day. 

To sum up your project: Decide on the 
picture you wish to create and eliminate 
or modify all shrubs that do not contribute 
to that picture. Sketch a plan to crystal- 
lize your ideas and avoid mistakes. Out- 
line your borders with plenty of room and 
grace of line. Use annual, quick growing 
plants to make this year’s picture while 
your new shrubs are growing larger. 
Choose shrubs with an idea of making a 
harmonious picture with your home’s style 
of architecture, watching color contrasts. 
Be sure to inquire the size your shrubs and 
trees will attain and whether your choice 
is adaptable to your locality. Some plants 
object to strong winds, clay soils, too much 
sun or shade. 

—Dex Lampton. 
La Crescenta, Calif. 


Selecting Shade Trees 


HE red maples soon will be signalling 

Spring. Their brilliant red and scarlet 
flowers are among the first to appear. At 
the same time homeowners and real estate 
developers will be thinking in terms of 
planting trees along streets either in new 
developments or to replace some that have 
come down and to fill in expansive gaps. 

Street trees should be chosen carefully, 
advises O. W. Spicer of Stamford, Conn. 
The most satisfactory ones should be se- 
lected on the basis of hardiness, straight- 
ness and symmetry, immunity to insects 
and disease, cleanliness and longevity. Mr. 
Spicer recommends for wide streets, more 
than 50 feet in width: Red oak, green ash, 
sugar or hard maple, black maple—a va- 
riety of sugar maple, plane tree, tulip tree. 
hackberry and elms in certain localities. 

For streets of medium width, 40 to 50 
feet wide, the Norway maple, Schwedler 
maple, red maple, pin oak, scarlet oak, 
shingle oak, willow oak, linden and sweet- 
gum are recommended. 

On narrow streets, less than 40 feet in 
width, the pyramidal English oak, ginkgo, 
Moline elm, eastern redbud, flowering 
dogwood, pignut hickory and bigleaf 
linden are suggested. Trees of moderate 
growth are more satisfactory for street use. 
Fast growing trees often have brittle 
branches and are short-lived. Slow grow- 
ing trees often take too long to reach suit- 
able size. Also, street trees must be able 
to withstand the unfavorable conditions 
of poor soil, exposure to wind, smoke and 
dust as well as lack of moisture due to 
impervious pavements. 
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Readers’ Letters ts the Ettitoe 


Garden Fragrance 


EAR EDITOR—Let me agree with 

C. A. Peairs, Jr., Needham, Mass., 
who protests the development and intro- 
duction of odorless flowers such as mari- 
golds and chrysanthemums (Horticulture, 
February 1). Not only are they deodoriz- 
ing some of these pungent varieties but 
they are taking the pleasantly sweet scents 
away from many other kinds. I still be- 
lieve that a garden should have some smell 
to it. 

Mr. Peairs, if no one else, will be 
amused to know that last Summer, in my 
country garden in southern Wisconsin, the 
rabbits kept the odorless Mayling mari- 
golds nipped to the ground. The old pun- 
gent types they ignored. 

—C. P. Holway. 
Hammond, Ind. 


Heresy Produces Results 


EAR EDITOR — I am prepared to 

defend the thesis that progress comes 
through heresy. It has a case in point. 
Some six or eight years ago Horticulture 
published a letter from a reader living near 
the south shore of Lake Erie where Win- 
ters are often fiercely cold outlinin, a radi- 
cal departure in the Spring treatment of 
garden roses. Having myself spent a Win- 
ter in that vicinity and knowing to what 
depths the mercury sometimes stoops, I 
decided to give it a try. 

Instead of leaving the earth or other 
protecting material hilled around the roses 
until new growth protrudes and then wait- 
ing, often in vain, for ‘‘a cloudy, windless 
day’’ on which to begin the gradual re- 
moval of the protection with the inevit- 
able chance of exposure to merciless sun 
and drying winds I now rake down the 
earth as soon as the ground is frost-free. If 
it was not done in the Autumn, I cut the 
plants back to three to six inches. The new 
growth starts considerably later than when 
the plants are kept unnaturally warm by 
mounded earth and comes out, not white, 
but normal in color. It is never troubled 
by wind, sun or cold. My new shoots have 
withstood a drop to 25 degrees without 
blinking. 

In spite of the late start my plants 
bloom as early as under orthodox treat- 
ment and on wood as well developed as 
any I ever saw. All this greatly lightens 
the labor of rose growing and insures un- 
damaged Spring growth. Any “‘Doubting 
Thomas” can try it on a few plants and 
be guided by his own experience: Hill as 
usual; prune low in Fall or Spring and un- 
cover to ground level as soon as the frost 
is out of the soil. 

—A. H. Herrick. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Roses in Colorado 


EAR EDITOR—Mr. Sweetzer's ar- 

ticle ‘“What’s Ahead for Roses?’’ 
(Horticulture, January 15), especially in- 
terested us as we have experienced in past 
years many of the problems he mentions. 
However, this year it was different. We 
were not troubled by black spot but con- 
tinually plagued by mildew. Our bushes 
were fully matured by October when they 
were covered by 30 inches of heavy, wet 
snow. Many of the canes were broken 
clear down to the grafts and, like Mr. 
Sweetzer, we are wondering what Spring 
will show. 

All of our hybrid tea roses are hilled up 
each Fall and a portable fence placed 
around the beds on the east, north and 
west sides to protect them from our drying 
winds. Some of the less hardy ones are 
literally wrapped in glass wool and cov- 
ered with heavy paper. So far, they have 
always come through the Winter in excel- 
lent condition but we are afraid the heavy 
snow of last Fall has lost us more than we 
have lost altogether in the 12 years we 
have been growing roses here in this part 
of Colorado. 

There seems to be a misconception 
among growers that some of the hybrid 
teas will not do well in this climate. We 
have over 100 of these roses and find their 
performance here equal to that in any 
other locality. 

—Florence Myers. 
Denver, Colo. 


Wire Screens for Seed Cover 
EAR EDITOR—Now and then we 


read about the effect of worms in the 
soil. In the past I made a practice of cov- 
ering the rows of such seed as beets and 
carrots with different things but in the 
Summer of 1946 I used boards, burlap 
bags and fine lawn clippings with more or 
less success. To my surprise, where lawn 
clippings were used I found clumps of grass 
sticking up and when I pulled them out I 
discovered that worms had pulled them 
down and of course the seed went too. I 
also found the lawn clippings pulled down 
when used as a mulch around vine plants 
and pole beans, although the seeds of those 
plants did not seem to disappear as did the 
others. 

The last planting of carrots and beets | 
covered with discarded wire screens. I did 
not notice the holes made by worms in the 
earlier plantings. I expect to give the wire 
screen covering a better trial the coming 
season. 

—Mrs. Hettie M. Wagner. 


Washington, N. J. 
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Another Fruit Grower 


EAR EDITOR — Mr. Richard M. 

Tapley’s letter in January 15 Horti- 
culture, leads me to say that such an or- 
ganization of amateur fruit growers could 
do much to promote the wider planting of 
excellent high quality fruits, particularly 
apple varieties that are not readily avail- 
able. 

There are individuals carrying on such 
work, as I have learned this Winter in a 
search for two or three of the all but lost 
old time varieties. The generosity of one 
of your subscribers will enable me to begin 
a planting of some select old time varieties. 
For this, I am especially gratified. Perhaps, 
I can return the favor some day. 

It would be a pleasure to join a group 
of other interested fruit gardeners to pro- 
mote the three objectives outlined in Mr. 
Tapley’s letter. 

—H. M. Pauley. 
Kenosha, Wis. 


The Straw(berry) Name 


EAR EDITOR—As a youngster in 

western Ohio I used to see my parents 
and their neighbors put straw along each 
side of the rows of strawberry plants each 
Spring before the bloom came. They ex- 
plained this by saying the straw held the 
fruit up out of the mud formed by the 
heavy rains. 

No other garden fruit is so soft, heavy 
or grows so close to the ground. So “‘straw- 
berry’’ is most appropriate. The best prac- 
tice was to keep the plants in neat rows, 
with runners cut off each season and the 
spaces between the rows cultivated. 


—Edward E. Wildman. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hospital Flowers 


EAR EDITOR — Another angle to 

“Flowers in a Sick-Room”’ of Hort- 
culture, February 15. Personally I always 
look for perfume in flowers and usually 
am disappointed when I put my nose to 
modern doll-like sweet peas, or carnations, 
which look so dramatic but have given up 
their birthright of odor for eye appeal 
only. 

However, in sick rooms, especially post- 
operative cases, perfumed flowers are sel- 
dom welcomed. The human senses of taste 
and smell are temporarily upset, so that the 
heavy odor of flowers can be unpleasant. 
Here beautiful but odorless flowers find 
their proper place. 

—L. W. Cooper. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Garden Tools and Gadgets 


AY during the war years new tools and 
gadgets were almost non-existent. 
Now, at last, the situation is changing. Old 
favorites are reappearing and many new 
and improved ones are beginning to go on 
sale. No longer is it necessary to make old 
and worn tools do and, as a result, garden- 
ing will be easier. 

At last we have a wheelbarrow that 
even the women gardeners can use, an all- 
magnesium affair with ball-bearing wheels 
and pneumatic tires. It is so light that it 
can be picked up with the little finger. The 
total weight is only 16 pounds. Where 
storage space is a problem, it can readily 
be picked up and hung on a wall. 

Another long-felt need is a garden hose 
that is light, will not kink or dry out and 
crack in the sun. An answer is the new 
plastic one. Fifty feet of it weigh only 
eight or nine pounds, two-thirds the 
weight of rubber. However, for those who 
still want a good rubber hose, there is relief 
in sight. Such hose is once more becoming 
available. 

When Summer comes and watering is a 
problem, the new portable sprinkler sys- 
tem will find many supporters. It is light 
in weight, being made of aluminum, comes 
in handy six-foot lengths which are readily 
joined together and as easily disconnected. 
With ordinary pressure it can water an area 
up to 20 feet wide and any length up to 
30 feet, according to the number of sec- 
tions used. 

The ladies, especially, should be inter- 
ested in the new corsage kit which will be 
offered by most large seedsmen. Besides 
ribbons of various kinds, it contains clips, 
pins, wires and foil as well as a helpful 
book of instructions on how to make cor- 
sages. 

Electric hotbed heaters are not new but 
an improved light weight one for home 
































For the ladies—a corsage kit 


garden use will be available in fairly large 
numbers this year. It may be had in a 40- 
foot size for single sash hotbeds and 80- 
foot ones for double sash hotbeds( six by 
six feet) complete with a thermostat. For 
commercial purposes, heavier types are 
available. 

Another electric item is the new and 
improved hedge trimmer that will lighten 
the gardener’s work considerably. It han- 
dles well in all positions and weighs about 
six pounds. 

Those who grow sweet peas, gourds or 
other annual vines will find the new net 
made of weather-proofed twine helpful. 
Not only is it easy to handle—readily set 
up in the Spring and readily taken down in 
the Fall—but it will not heat up in the sun 
the way wire does. For any temporary use 
it is excellent and can be rolled up and 
saved from year to year. 

In the field of lawn sprinklers there 
are also several innovations. In addition 
to the conventional ring and revolving 
sprinklers of past years, there are now sev- 
eral kinds capable of sprinkling squares 
and rectangles. This is a decided improve- 
ment, as any gardener knows, because how 
to wet the corners without over-lapping 
and consequently over-watering some 
spots, has always been a problem. 

For those who have a spray job too big 
for the small hand sprayers and cannot or 








This wheelbarrow—weight 16 pounds 


do not wish to carry around a tank sprayer, 
the new improved trombone type is ideal. 
There is one which will shoot a 25-foot 
stream or a fog-like mist with a simple 
push-pull motion. At the other end is a 
hose which can be placed into any metal 
or wooden bucket of spray material and 
moved around from place to place readily. 
With this type of apparatus any spray ma- 
terial may be used and the change made 
from one to another at a moment’s notice. 
This is a decided advantage where one is 
spraying a wide variety of plants and saves 
time for the busy gardener. 
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Someone once said that if anyone builds 
a better mouse trap the world will beat a 
path to his door. Well, at least we have a 
new approach. This time it is an electric 
trap. It is baited, plugged into any ordi- 
nary socket, and when the mouse tries to 
get the bait it is electrocuted. 

Flower arrangers will be interested in 
the new interlocking flower holders for use 
in bowls and other flat containers. In the 
past it has been necessary to use several 
holders to achieve certain designs. Now, 
with a set of interlocking ones a wider 
variety of sizes and shapes may be created 
and with greater stability. 

In addition to these new tools and 
gadgets many of the old reliables are re- 





Light-weight hedge trimmer 


appearing on the market. Light weight 
aluminum hand tools are once more avail- 
able. Both hand and power mowers are 
beginning to make themselves evident, 
many of new design and light-weight 
metals to eliminate the hard work of lawn 
mowing. 

Wheel hoes and small tractors are re- 
appearing. So are shovels, rakes and hoes 
of all kinds. Metal hotbed frames with 
non-breakable plastic tops will make the 
work of the early gardener easier. Some 
have special small sashes so that the whole 
area need not be opened at once and all the 
heat allowed to escape. The sides are in- 
sulated with fibreglass to keep out cold. 
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Play this trombone sprayer 
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Reubleg Cheeradlions of « Koning Carder 


OST of us have heard, at one time or 
another, of the cacti which got loose 
in Australia and had to be brought under 
control by importing insects. On the other 
hand, I, for one, did not know that we 
have the very same problem on our hands 
right now in certain parts of California. 
As I understand it, to combat the en- 
croachment of the prickly pear cactus in 
certain sections four insect parasites have 
been brought from Texas. These are being 
raised in large numbers at Riverside for 
release in the areas. Two are moths whose 
larve eat the pods and the other two are 
sucking insects which not only feed upon 
the plant juices but also spread a bacterial 
disease among these cacti. 


HE past few years I have heard of 

many new inventions and ways of do- 
ing things but, to my mind, one of the 
most interesting of all is the use of infra- 
red lights to dry gladiolus corms. These 
may now be purchased from many stores 
and are not too expensive. 

As I understand it, the test was made 
when the need arose for drying off the 
corms before storing them for the Winter 
and no heated building was available. 
They were placed in an unheated garage 
where the temperature was 45 to 55 de- 
grees and in 24 hours the decrease in 
weight was six per cent, about the same as 
that achieved with the use of an electric 
fan. 

All this does not mean that our old 
methods of drying gladiolus corms should 
be discarded but it does show what can be 
done under unusual circumstances and the 
extent of some people’s ingenuity. I also 
understand that at Michigan State College 
experiments are under way with an infra- 
red ray generating machine to prevent 
frost damage. 


T IS always a pleasure to me to see or- 

ganizations such as the Colorado For- 
estry and Horticulture Association, which 
are unselfishly giving their best for the ad- 
vancement of horticulture, make progress 
themselves. I have just learned that this 
organization is now busy with the re- 
modeling of its new home, Horticulture 
House, at 1355 Bannock Street in Denver. 

There will be a large room that will 
serve both as a library and a meeting room; 
an herbarium and botanical laboratory; an 
office for George Kelly, horticulturist and 
editor of that helpful little magazine, The 
Green Thumb; and an office and apart- 
ment for L. C. Shoemaker, well-known as 
the office manager and treasurer of this fine 
organization. 

The outside, of course, will be appro- 
priately landscaped according to a plan 
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provided by Mrs. G. R. Marriage, well- 
known to many readers of Horticulture 
for her work with perennials and Rocky 
Mountain plants. Much of the credit for 
the library, I understand, will go to Mrs. 
Helen K. Fowler who has also been very 
active. 


HE first time that I saw T. H. Everett 

was in the Grand Central Palace in 
New York, where he was putting the fin- 
ishing touches on an exhibit of warm 
greenhouse plants that he was staging for 
the estate of which he was then ist charge. 
It was not, however, Tom Everett's first 
appearance in big-time horticulture; far 
from it. Prior to that, he had come up 
through the rigorous training system at 
Britain’s Kew Gardens and had acquired 
the National Diploma in Horticulture 
from the Royal Horticultural Society. The 
latter is no honorary degree handed out for 
favors rendered but, instead, is something 
presented as evidence that the recipient has 
really proved his knowledge of the theory 
and practice of gardening. 

Nor was that New York Show exhibit 
to be the last of Tom Everett's contribu- 
tions to American horticulture. Not long 
afterwards, he was made horticulturist at 
the New York Botanical Garden and given 
the job of revitalizing the maintenance of 
one of this country’s great indoor plant 
collections. After that, followed the estab- 
lishment of a gardeners’ training program 
modeled after that of Kew and Edinburgh. 

Also, there were the building of the 
Thompson Memorial Rock Garden, plant 
hunting trips in search of American al- 
pines, and numerous contributions to hor- 
ticultural literature. Surely, it was as a 
reward for gardening jobs well done that 
T. H. Everett was recently awarded the 
Thomas Roland Medal for skill in horti- 
culture by the Trustees of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society. 


ARKS have always held an interest for 

me, not only in Winter but all year 
round. Perhaps, my first experience with 
them was when I was given a twig of black 
birch, Betula lenta, which grows over a 
large part of the country, to chew. The de- 
lightful flavor of wintergreen set me sam- 
pling twigs of all kinds in search of other 
pleasing flavors—sometimes to my great 
displeasure. 

This brings me to the subject of cinna- 
mon—another of my childhood favorites. 
I think these days of ground spices have 
lost something we shall never get back. It 
was the flavorsome inner bark which so 
pleased me. I understand that it comes 
from a tree which is native to Ceylon. 
While still young the natives cut the tops 
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out of the trees so that slender new stems 
grow out from the stump each season. 
Only after the tree is about six years 
old are the branches peeled. This is usually 
done just after the heavy rains while the 
trees are full of sap. The branches selected 
for peeling are cut close to the trunk, 
scraped and the bark removed in long sec- 
tions which dry and curl to form the 
familiar cinnamon ‘‘sticks’’ of former days. 
The sassafras tree, too, is another of my 
favorites, although I believe it will follow 
many others into disuse and be replaced by 
synthetic scents and flavors. Sumac bark 
is used in tanning certain leathers and the 
cinchona tree of South America has saved 
thousands, if not millions, of lives in the 
malaria-infested tropics the last few years. 


HEN in Seattle last Summer I en- 

joyed meeting Cecil Solly. On 
March 6 he greeted his Pacific Northwest 
radio listeners for the 8000th time when 
he stepped before a microphone for one of 
his daily 15-minute gardening programs. 
He has been broadcasting continuously for 
18 years to Northwest audiences as a gar- 
dening authority and is currently appear- 
ing on KIRO, KJR, KGA and KVAN for 
a total of 17 programs a week reaching 
primary audiences of more than a half 
million in Washington, Oregon and 
British Columbia. 

Mr. Solly is an accomplished public 
speaker who makes an average of eight 
appearances a month before men’s and 
women’s garden clubs and service clubs on 
personal speaking tours. On these visits, 
usually arranged by horticultural groups 
within city areas, he discusses topical gar- 
dening of current interest. To handle his 
fan mail of more than 30,000 pieces an- 
nually, Mr. Solly maintains a staff of four 
in his Seattle offices and personally answers 
3,500 letters a year and approximately 
7,500 direct questions over his radio 
programs. 
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Lily Propagating Experiment 
ULTIPLYING lilies by scales is a 
time-honored method to which I 

gave a new twist this Winter, with seem- 

ing success. 

In early December | received some 
Lilium henryi bulbs of an especially desir- 
able strain. The bulbs were so plump, 
large and healthy that it seemed a pity and 
wasteful not to remove a few of the scales 
for propagation. Winter was no time to 
line them out in the already frozen garden 
and no flats of soil were ready. 

My thoughts turned to my top kitchen 
cupboards where seeds of L. speciosum, L. 
auratum, L. japonicum and other ‘‘slow’’ 
lilies germinate easily in jars of damp sand 
mixed with vermiculite. Procuring a wide- 
mouthed gallon jar, I filled it nearly to the 
brim with moist coarse vermiculite—the 
insulation grade. The scales, with the cut 
edges dried and slightly dusted with a 
rooting chemical, were stirred in, the lid 
firmly screwed on and the jar set away on 
a dark high shelf. 

Every few days I would peek. The air 
inside the jar felt warm and humid like a 
greenhouse. With the room temperature at 
70, it must have been much warmer on 
that shelf near the ceiling. I feared mold 
or rot but neither developed. 

In almost no time little white specks 
appeared, like seed pearls. A tangle of long 
roots amazed me. The bulblets developed 
clusters of scales. Finally, after about two 


months, leaf shoots began to show and I 
was forced to remove the bulbs from their 
incubator and plant them in soil in a sunny 
window. 

Since Fall is the usual time for trans- 
planting lilies or purchasing new bulbs, it 
is the opportune time for scaling. If we 
can produce year-old-size baby bulbs be- 
fore Spring we will certainly have the 
jump on the season. The vermiculite seems 
an ideal incubating medium, being clean, 
light and sterile. I suspect its stored abund- 
ance of air is attractive to the developing 
growth of the bulbs and I like the glass jar 
method because, with some specimens 
placed next to the glass, I can watch what 
is going on without disturbing the others. 


—Gretchen Harshbarger. 
North Liberty, Iowa. 


DOUBLE BLOODROOT 


(Sanguinaria canadensis plena) 


This very rare, lovely form, flowers like small 
double white Peonies, blooms in April. Grows 
easily in wild garden in woodsy soil, part shade. 
Transplants best in fall. Stock scarce, orders limited 
to 2 roots. Order now for Sept. delivery. 

Strong roots, $1.50 each, postpaid. 


GRAY & COLE Ward Hill, Mass. 


DEAN ASQUITH 


Entomologist 


Consultant on insect and plant disease 
control problems. 


AMHERST CHEMICALS, INC. 
18 Nutting Avenue Amherst, Mass. 
Telephone: Amherst 1197-J 











“PROTEC TOWIRE” 


warns you before y {gH 
fire gains headway. - Y 
Inconspicuous, in-/ po 
expensive, easy 


to install. I 


Write Dept. Bio 
for literature. 


The Protectowire Co. 
HANOVER, MASS. 




















ARBORVITAE 20. 
. FOR 
For Hedges or specimen trees. 5-year- 
old, 6-12’’. Sent postpaid at planting ; 
time. Folder on Forest, Xmas Trees, lo a. 
Ornamentals, FREE. Address below. 


GieXMAS TREE, 


We grow 14 million trees a year. 
Write for special Xmas tree bulletin, plant- 


i ck, price list. 
M U S S E R FORESTS, 1 gg e-el Penna. 














New Rose White Wings 





29 MENTOR AVE. 


New! Lovely! . . . Better! 


THEY’RE FROM WAYSIDE! 





New varieties to accent the beauty of your 
garden and reawaken your interest. You 
can count on Wayside for beauty and hardi- 
ness in plants. There are many new ones 
this year—all tested by us before being 
offered to you. Here are just a few of them: 


NEW ROSES. Butterscotch. Soft buff- 
yellow outside, inside pale buff, penciled 
lightly with orange-buff. Edith Willkie. 
Pointed bud jasper red. Inside shrimp 
pink. Both are Hill creations. 


NEW CALIFORNIA ROSE ORIGINA- 
TIONS—exclusive Wayside introductions. 
Glorious: Vermilion buds, semidouble 
flowers of Tyrian rose. White Wings: 
Dogwood-like flowers, gold-tipped amethyst 
stamens. Ming Toy: A dainty red cluster 
rose with precisely-placed petals quite like 
a miniature Camellia. 

NEW GIANT TRITOMA W. S. 
REEVES. Biggest Red Hot Poker in ex- 
istence. Spikes 5 to 6 feet tall. Flower 
heads 12 to 15 inches long and 4 to 5 inches 
in diameter—in soft, coral red. A boldly 
striking accent of color for your garden. 
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NEW CHRYSANTHEMUM WHITE 
CACTUS. Pure white pointed petals form 
a fully double flower shaped like a Cactus 
Dahlia. Blooms 4 to 6 inches diameter. 
Very hardy. Nothing comparable in chrys- 
anthemums. 


“HOWARD’S MIRACLE” PLUM—an 
absolutely new fruit. Flavor entirely new 
and distinct, more like peach, nectarine 
and plum combined. Fruit giant size— 
2%” or more diameter. Bears second year 
after planting. 


Send for World’s Finest Horticultural 
Book-Catalog. 176 pages of descriptions 
of roses, flowering shrubs, hardy plants and 
lilies—with complete cultural instructions. 
Page after page of color photos. Hours of 
enjoyment for  flower- 
lovers. To be sure you get 
this outstanding book, it 
is necessary that you en- 
close with your request 
50c, coin or stamps, to 
cover postage and han- 
dling costs. 
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READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 




















Should the leaves of cuttings be reduced in size to prevent wilting 
before the roots form? 

Rooting will be more prompt if not too many leaves are 
taken from each cutting or slip and if what leaves are left are 
permitted to remain entire. Covering with moist cheesecloth 
and sufficient watering should prevent wilting. 

. . * * 

What does the symbol “spp” mean when written after the generic 

name of a plant as, for instance, “Sedum, spp”? 


It means any number of sedums, several species of sedum or 
sedums too numerous to mention. 


* * * * 
Name two easily grown annual flowers best suited for cutting. 


For ease in growing, popularity and range of variety, mari- 
golds and zinnias would seem likely plants. 


* * * * 

How drastically should monthly roses be pruned? 

For a few specimen flowers, thin the plants to about three 
strong stems and shorten those stems to about three buds. For 
more but, perhaps, smaller blooms, leave in place as much of 
the old wood as is alive. 


. * * + 

Can geranium cuttings which are rooted in water be transferred 
to soil for growing-on? 

Many of them have been so handled over the years. For best 


results the young plants should be potted while the roots are 
still short and straight. 


*” * * * 


Cottonseed meal being lacking for making up a lawn fertilizer, 
what material do you suggest for use in its place? 

Why not try one of the prepared sewage products which are 
now available under brand names? 


* * * * 


Is aspirin of any value as a means of protecting plants against 
pests? 

Aspirin probably has no established place in the home gar- 
dener’s medicine chest. Even so, similar materials are now being 
used by tobacco growers in the fight against the blue mold which 
kills many of their plants in the seedling stage. 


* * * es 
What is the best means of keeping deer away from garden plants? 


The most effective deer repellent, although probably an 
illegal one in most communities, is an alert, active dog. 
* * - * 
What do horticultural writers mean by gentle bottom heat? 
Gentle or otherwise, bottom heat means simply warmth 
applied from below to the soil or other medium in which plants 
or plants-to-be are standing. The term is usually invoked to 
describe a condition under which rooting of cuttings is pro- 
moted by having the rooting medium warmer than the air above 
it. The aim is to induce the roots to form before too much top 
growth is made. 
* * * a 
Will DDT control the plum curculio on my peach trees? 


According to research reports DDT will probably not be any 
more effective than arsenate of lead. Other new sprays are still 
under test. Also, a chemical soil treatment has been developed. 
In the home garden however the adult beetles may be jarred 
from the trees onto a sheet and then dumped into a can of 
crude oil. Also, all of the dropped fruits should be picked up 
and placed in boiling water to kill the worms which they con- 
tain. In addition, the recommended pest control program 
should be carried out. 
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nt Protection 





Branches: W. Palm Beach, Flerida 


Wilson's Products Can 
Halt the MARCH of Insects 


Effectively—Safely—Economically 


ANDREW WILSON, INC. offer a complete 
line of insecticides and fertilizers that have 
helped professional and amateur gardeners 
preserve the health and beauty of trees, shrubs, 
flowers, etc. They’re tested! They’re safe! They 
do the job! Include them in your plans for 


Spring of 1947! 


Wilson's O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


The double acting insecticide for all general 
spraying. Kills insects by contact and fumes. 
Will not burn or discolor the most tender 
growth. Use O. K. Plant Spray and discover 
“Why Bugs Leave Home.” 


Witsons SCALE-0 


An outstanding scientifically prepared misci- 
ble oil recommended for dormant spraying. 
Non-inflammable, non-poisonous. Mixes easily, 
completely covers every crack and crevice. 
Gives real protection against scale insects. 


Wilsons EUREKA Plant Food 


Unquestionably one of the finest of plant 
foods. Organic in character in order to pro- 
vide the basic elements of nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash in timed proportions. These, 
plus eighteen rare and essential plant vitamins, 
assist you in the culture of outstanding plants 
and flowers. 





At the New York Flower Show in March 


Andrew Wilson, Inc. will occupy their long fa- 
miliar space—On the Second Floor—Booth 111 
and 112. Our representatives are well equipped 
to advise you on any insect control problem you 
may have. In the meantime, we will send to you 
FREE information and prices on the Wilson 
products if you will address your request in 
writing to Dept. H-3A. 
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RECOMMENDED BOORS 


THE COUNTRYMAN’S COOKBOOK by Haydn S. Pearson. Enjoy these 
old-time treats. Five hundred mouth-watering recipes from country kitchens 
that will enable you to prepare in your own kitchen the wonderful dishes 
that have lingered in your memory—as well as many others you have heard 
about but never before been lucky enough to taste. Enlivened with Mr. 
Pearson’s appropriate and pithy comments, here are the fascinating, baffle- 
proof details on how to make Hopping John Pea Soup, The Bishop’s Bean 
Pot Roast, ’'Tis Pie—’Tain’t Pie, Blushing Bunny, Misickquatash and hun- 
dreds of other dishes which taste as intriguing as they sound. For yourself 
and for your friends, THE COUNTRYMAN’S COOKBOOK is a two-fold 
delight. Indexed and illustrated. $3.00 


PERENNIALS PREFERRED by Helen Van Pelt 


[PERENNIALS Wilson. A complete guide to growing perennials with 
PREFERRED a minimum of effort in the entire year. If you want 
; iris or peonies, delphiniums, day lilies or chrysanthe- 


mums and asters—you'll find them all and a Calendar 
of Chores for month by month care. 16 peess # 


photographs, 


BEGONIAS AND HOW TO GROW THEM by Bessie 
Buxton. This outstanding authority advises on every 
phase of cultivation for all varieties of begonias. In 
addition to detailed discussions of many of the more 
than 200 varieties, there are chapters on soils and 
fertilizers, seed-sowing methods, propagation from 
{ cuttings, pests and diseases, tuberous rooted begonias 
and begonia shows. 


BETTER LAWNS by Howard B. Sprague. An excel- 
lent book on lawn building and care. Gives specific directions for soil prepa- 
ration, selection of seed mixtures for various types of soils. Every other 
question involved in location, climatic conditions, planting, care and repair, 
control of weeds and pests is discussed by the author. $2.00 


THE FRIENDLY EVERGREENS. In color. Answers every question re- 
garding evergreens (conifers) 8%” x 11”. 240 pages contain more than 500 
illustrations, 82 in full color. Illustrates 170 varieties. More than 50 chap- 
tere, descriptions, uses, diseases. Most complete reference book on this sub- 
ject ever published. Written by experts with a background of 90 years’ 
experience with evergreens. Ideal for gardeners, park and cemetery officials 
and home owners. $6.00 


GREENHOUSE GARDENING FOR EVERYONE 
by Ernest D. Chabot. Gives the principles of 
gardening under glass in down-to-earth language. 
Every phase is covered from as coldframe to a 
small or large heated greenhouse. Step-by-step 
instructions show how to develop a good soil, to 
water, ventilate and spray, how to force bulbs 
into mid-winter bloom and how to grow cut 
flowers and pot plants for flower, foliage and 
fruit. By following the concise directions in this 
book any enthusiast may get maximum produc- 
tion, beauty and joy from greenhouse gardening. 
Illustrated. $3.00 


INTO THE FREEZER AND OUT by Tressler— 
Evers—Long. A new book designed for the indi- 
vidual who freezes and stores food either in the 
home freezer or locker plant. It is packed full 
of facts with step-by-step procedures for wide 
variation of foodstuffs, practical information on 
budgeting freezer space, a planting and harvest- 
ing guide giving detailed information on the best 
varieties for freezing all vegetables and fruits 
in all sections of the country. Packaging data. 
How to freeze wild game meat and fish. Contains the answer to all food 
freezing problems. An authoritative, timely book for owners and prospective 
owners of food freezers and users of locker plant facilities. 2.50 


GARDENING WITH SHRUBS AND SMALL FLOWERING TREES by 
Mary Deputy Lamson. A famous landscape architect tells the small home 
owner how to beautify his place with shrubs and small flowering trees. The 
selection and ordering of the best material with directions for planting, 
pruning and feeding are fully and practically discussed. All the answers 
are here on lilacs, forsythia, shrub roses, magnolias and cherries. Shrubs for 
winter color, for bloom, fruit, foliage and fragrance, evergreens, hedges, 
wall shrubs, and shrub and flower combinations are discussed. From this 
book any one may discover how to grow and plant shrubs for maximum 
garden beauty. Illustrated. $2.75 


FRUITS FOR THE HOME GARDEN by U. P. 
Hedrick. Here are practical, detailed instructions 
for any part of the country from one of the world’s 
greatest authorities on fruits. Eighteen kinds of 
fruit, with scores of varieties, are discussed with 
the following details on each: Life span; time re- 
quired between planting and bearing; climatic 
requirements; harvesting—when to pick, how to 
store, and how long it will keep. Splendidly illus- 
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FRUITS for 


GARDEN 


GARDEN PLANNING AND BUILDING by Ortloff 
and Raymore. For the home owner who needs help 
in laying out his lawn, or to design large or small 
gardens attractively this book with plans will be 
of practical value. Ten pages of working drawings 
of typical paths, steps, gates, fences, trellises, 
Profusely illustrated. $2.75 
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with constructive data. 
10,000 GARDEN QUESTIONS ANSWERED—HEdited by F. F. Rockwell. 


The whole field of amateur gardening in question and answer form in one 
ready reference book. Gives you specific answers to your questions on every 
phase of gardening. Olear, direct answers to practically every gardening 
problem you are ever likely to face. More than 23,000 amateur gardeners 
actually submitted real questions from all over the country and they are 
answered by a staff of 50 experts. $3.95 


All books postpaid in United States 


HORTICULTURE 
300 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE BOSTON 15, MASS. 





trated. $3.00 - 
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Squash Borer Controlled 


V. GOODMAN reported in Wisconsin Horticulture that 

he used three per cent DDT dust exclusively this past 
season for the control of squash borers with phenomenal results. 
The dusting was started at the time the plants were thinned 
or when in their third leaf and at regular intervals of eight days 
until August 10. Due to the residual effect of DDT, it should 
not be necessary to dust more often. Great care should be exer- 
cised in applying dust to avoid harming plants. The dust gun 
should be in good working condition and one puff directed to 
the base of each plant is sufficient until the vines make strong 
growth, at which time an additional puff may be given each vine 
about one foot from its base. This method will prevent borers 
entering vines a short distance from base as they sometimes do. 


DDT Damage to Squash 


TTEMPTS to control the outbreaks of the squash borer on 

squash and pumpkins with DDT gave excellent results in 

tests carried on at the Geneva, N. Y., experiment station, as far 

as killing the borer grubs was concerned. Some varieties, how- 

ever, were severely stunted, with a consequent reduction in 
yield. 

Five dust mixtures were tested against nine varieties of squash 
and pumpkin in 1946. Blue Hubbard, Boston Marrow and 
Golden Delicious, belonging to the species, Cucurbita maxima 
showed no apparent injury from dusts prepared from DDT of 
the grade now available commercially. Varieties which belong 
to the C. pepo group, however, showed moderate to severe in- 
jury. These included Yankee Hybrid, Cocozelle and Delicata 
squash and the Connecticut Field and Dickinson pumpkins. 
Butternut which belongs to C. moschata group also showed 
some injury. 


Frameworking Apple Trees 


CCORDING to R. S. Hilton, a Canadian research worker, 
the well-established methods of topworking (top graft- 
ing apple trees, call for the cutting away of most of the tree top, 
and it is usually at least six to eight years before this top can be 
regrown to its original size. Moreover, a serious shock to the 
tree’s root system often results from this severe cutting back. 
When the topworked tree does start fruiting again, the apples 
of the first two or three crops are oversized and ‘“‘punky,”’ 
typical of fruit grown on rapidly growing ‘‘juvenile’’ wood. 
As reported by Tennessee Horticulture, Mr. Hilton states 
that, frameworked trees, on the other hand, have so little of the 
original top removed that the shock to the root system is reduced 
to that of a heavy pruning, and by the end of the first growing 
season the leaf area is very close to normal for the age of the tree. 
Frameworking is the practice of grafting or budding in such 
a way that most of the original framework of the tree is re- 
tained, only branch ends, small or poorly placed laterals, spurs 
and surplus larger branches being removed. Frameworking may 
be accomplished either by grafting or budding, but the budding 
is slower to do and slower to replace the top, than grafting. 
Hence, framework-budding is not recommended for any but 
peach and apricot trees, which are not readily grafted. 


Pole-Thinning Peaches 

L. BURKHOLDER has reported in Tennessee Horticul- 
ture on how John Williams of La Porte County, Indiana 
thins the fruit on his peach trees. Mr. Williams uses a bamboo 
pole about nine feet long, carefully taped to prevent splitting. 
The pole has a moderate whip at the tip and is used with the 
thinner’s back to the trunk of the tree, using a scraping motion 
along the side of the branches. According to Mr. Williams's 
experience in a commercial orchard, a worker can thin well over 

200 trees in one day by this method. 
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OUTSTANDING NOVELTIES 
For 1947 


Now’s the time to secure the finest for 
your flower and vegetable gardens. Sup- 
ply of these prized Novelties is limited. 
ORDER TODAY! 


New English 
CH RYSANTH EMUMS 


New, extra large 
sized flowers, ex- 
quisitely colored, 
blooming early in 
September. Ex- 
tremely hardy, 
bushy plants. Fine 
for cutting. 


BRONZE BUTTERCUP, rich deep bronze on golden 
reverse. 

EGYPT, amber and gold. 

NELLIE RICHARDSON, gorgeous shell-pink suf- 
fused with salmon. 

HILLCREST YELLOW, finest clear yellow. 


ALL 4 ONLY $2.50 


Postpaid within 300 miles of New York City. 
Separately 75¢ Each. 3 ONLY $2. - 
Plus 15¢ Postage within 300 miles of N. Y. 


NEW GIANT TREE TOMATO 


One cf the baagest quality tomatoes. 
Fruits average 1 to 11/y lbs.; many 2 Ibs. 
and over. Rich dark red color. Wonderful 
flavor, free from acid, small seed cavity. 
No cracks. Solid, meaty and fine for slic- 
ing. Vigorous plants grow 6 to 8 ft. tall. 


Pkt. 50¢ 


NEW GOLDEN HYBRID 
SWEET CORN—ERIE 


Honorable Mention All-America '47. 























Long, 8-inch ears, 
filled to tip with deep, 
tender, sweet golden 
kernels. Disease and 
draught resistant. True 
connoisseur variety 
Ripens in 88 days. 
Pkt. 20¢ 


Y, Lb. ONLY 50¢ 


Write for Free Illustrated Spring Catalog 


Clift 


158 East 57th St. New York 22, N. Y. 
America's Largest Florist Established 1889 























An Amazing Soll Conditioner 
yitA ALOAM 


be A ew 
An 


amazing soil conditioner 
types of soil for vegetables, 


sowase, lowen, 
trees, shrubs we grows. 
Positively will not burn. 


Tria Size $1.00 Ash Your Dealer or Writ” 


SOIL RESEARCH LABORATORIES, INC. 
‘ YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 








STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Blueberry, Raspberry and Asparagus in all 
popular varieties 


A free catalogue full of facts. No fakes. 


H. D. RICHARDSON & >. 
Box 12 
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Sweet-Corn vs. Squirrels 


AST Summer just before out first corn 
was ripe we found the husks pulled 
down from the ears in narrow strips and 
the kernels neatly removed. We suspected 
birds, so small were the husk-shreds. We 
made scare-crows to no avail. We watched 
patiently for long periods at a time but 
each morning a few more ears were 
stripped and no culprit could be found. 
We felt betrayed. We came to feel at last 
that in the thicket behind us were the 
mocking eyes of a sinister prankster who 
knew he had us bested. 

When the first crop was completely 
gone without our having had a taste of it 
someone suggested squirrels. They were 
so boldly conspicuous robbing the bird 
feeding stations that we could not believe 
they were cunning enough to keep entirely 
out of sight where the corn was concerned. 
For the second crop we erected a tight 
fence of chicken wire all around the small 
field and hilled dirt over the bottom of the 
wire. We were overjoyed when only two- 
thirds of the crop was stolen. 

By the time the third crop was almost 
ready we were convinced that our evil 
genie was a squirrel and we finally devised 
a protection that stopped him. We put the 
fence around the third crop but, instead of 
fastening the top of the chicken wire to the 
posts, we let about a foot or so of it hang 
outward loosely. One end of the wire was 
hooked over nails on one post to form a 
gate. The squirrel, if that is what it was, 
found himself hanging helplessly in space 
when he attempted to crawl above the first 
three feet of wire. We ourselves enjoyed 
every kernel of that crop. 


—Alma Bond. 
Washington, D. C. 





"MUMS 
of Special Beauty and Charm 


Avalanche. Double; pure white. 2 ft. Sept. 25. 

Burma. Glistening bronze with soft orange 
tints and coppery overtones. Late Sept. on 
2 ft 


Burgundy. Double; deep wine-red. 2/2 ft. 
Early Oct. 

Dubonnet. Large, single flower of rich amar- 
anth-pink. 12 ft. Oct. 15. 

Mrs. Pierre S. DuPont III. A blending of rose- 
salmon and peach-pink. Excellent for cut- 
ting. 3 ft. Oct. 5. 

Eugene A. Wander. Sparkling golden flow- 
ers. ||) ft. Sept. 1. 

Septeriber Cheer. Semi-double; cherry-rose- 
pink. 11, ft. Late Sept. 

Symphony. Mauve coppery pink; double. 
21 ft. Oct. 10. 

Any of the above Mums, 40c each 


COLLECTION “C” 
8 Mums (1 of each) $2.80 ppd. 
24 Mums (3 of each) $7.50 ppd. 


FREE: Send today for our new folder in color 


CUNNINGHAM GARDENS 
Box 2 Waldron, Indiana 





A NEW GARDENING THRILL 
AWAITS YOU 


in 


ite}: te), | 


FLOWER SEEDS 


Our new 48 page 1947 “Farm and Garden 
Seed Annual,” beautifully illustrated, con- 
tains many pages of comprehensive in- 
formation on flower seeds. With this book, 
even the most inexperienced amateur can 
easily grow gorgeous flowers. Special 
groupings of varieties for specific purposes 
— such as borders, beds, \ 

bouquets, mass effects — 
is only one feature of this 
“annual” you are sure to 
want. It is much more 
than a seed “catalog.” 
Write today for your free 
copy. 


ROBSON Faas 


Hali, N. Y. 








Box 135 























Beat the Crab Grass with 
Schling’s Superior 


WILD WHITE CLOVER 


Certified New Zealand 


Crab grass does not germinate until May and 
June. Sow our famous Wild White Clover 
any time after March Ist and have an estab- 
lished stand on bare spots before Crab 
Wie Grass develops. Dwarf, low-growing habit; 
diminutive foliage and flowers: extremely 
hardy. Use straight, 1 lb. per 1,000 sq. ft. 
for lawn patching or combined 1 to 10 with 
your favorite lawn mixture. Order now. 
Ready for immediate delivery. 
Purity 98% Germination 98% 
1 Ib. $3.00; 5 lbs. $14.00; postpaid 


, MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 


616 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 




































BRAND’S 


FRENCH LILACS 


ON OWN ROOTS 


We have made a specialty of 
French Lilacs for over 26 








years and offer you your 
choice from the largest 

and finest stock in the j 
world; all grown on own e 2, 
roots, true to type, hardy ¢ v 
and dependable. The ; 
high-grade quality of 
Brand lilac roots guar- 
antees your com- 

plete satisfaction. ~,4 
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Our catalog lists 
many special selections 
at reasonable prices. 


HARDY NEW OUTDOOR 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Our stock of these beautiful early-blooming 
chrysanthemums comprises the very best of 
the very latest Minnesota and Chicago Uni- 
versity strains, as well as new English vari- 
eties and some from Eastern specialists. 
See our catalog for selections at prices that 
will please you. 


& Corgeous PEONIES 
and Other Plants, 
Fruits, Shrubs, 
Ornamentals, etc. 


Brand Peony Farms 


142 East Division Street Faribault, Minn. 





BEAUTIFUL 
COLORED 
CATALOG 

ON REQUEST 























CAMELLIAS - AZALEAS 
and 
GARDENIAS 


Quantity lots $5.00 or more 


Mud 4- 
Dipped inch 
Roots Pots 
GARDENIAS 
a e $. .50 $ .75 


AZALEAS, Indica (large type) 
Fisher Pink, Formosa, Pride of 
Mobile, Dorking, Elegars 


PO Oe MNO 5 os messes viceveies 50 = .75 


AZALEAS, Dwarf or Kurume type. 
(April delivery). Hinodegiri, 
Coral Bell, Salmon Beauty, 
Hexe, Snow 


MIEN -&.¢cis.eipis biow mew de 50 75 
CAMELLIAS (Japonicas) 


Standard Varieties, such as 
Alba Plena, Chandleri Elegans, 
Herme, Monarch, Otome, Pink 
Perfection, Prof. Sargent 


ere 1.25 1.95 
RARE CAMELLIAS, 
such as Debutante, Purple Dawn, 
Alba Superba, Gigantea, Kuma- 
saka, Variegated, Laurel Leaf, 
Daikagura, C. M. Hovey, Fanny 
Bolis, Pink Star, Snow Drift, 
Gulf Pride 
oe 2.28 2.75 


Checks with order 


NATIONAL NURSERIES 
Dept. 27 


Biloxi, Miss. 














Pies From a Hedge 


NSTEAD of running all over hot fields 

to pick under-sized, inferior-flavored 
berries, we grow them right in our own 
gardens. We pick our pies from a hedge, 
and our preserves from a border. After 
experimenting with different kinds of ber- 
ries and with different varieties we have 
settled on a few which give us the desired 
results—and with little labor or expense 
involved. 

Our gooseberry hedge is a real delight. 
The bushes appreciate a rich, clay loam 
and can be trimmed to any desired shape. 
For pies and a “different sauce’’ goose- 
berries are worth growing. 

We no longer raise red raspberries. We 
like the black ones better and never have 
any annoyance with diseases or insects. We 
grow both Cumberland and Black Giant 
and both are excellent. We keep them in a 
row by pruning at the end of the fruiting 
season. We never let the canes get longer 
than three feet. So, they do not need sup- 
port. We get enormous crops of shiny 
black berries from the patch that was rich 
in humus to start with but has had ne 
feeding or cultivating in three years. They 
are mulched by nature with grass, weeds 
and leaves. 

From a nursery in Illinois we obtained 
a dozen everbearing blackberries that are 
truly all-Summer bearers. The berries are 
two inches long and delicious. It is called 
Desota and is the only everbearing black- 
berry we have found. We raise dewberries 
on a fence and they are earlier than either 
raspberries or blackberries and have a 
sweet, delicious flavor. 

A few strawberries in May never inter- 
ested us much but now we actually have 
them from May until hard frost. Gem is a 
good one but will not start for us until 
June. It bears about a month and then 
rests a couple of months. Now, we have 
the Wayzata which is a good bet for cold 
climates but Bradley's Supreme is the one 
for us. It is just as hardy and never stops 
bearing from late May to late October, if 
actual freezing holds off that long. Under 
ordinary garden conditions this berry has 
to be picked every other day all Summer 
long. 

—Mrs. T. E. Carter. 
Beckley, W. Va. 








LEASE OUR GARBAGE 


SAVE LEAVES, WEEDS, Etc. 


No Longer a Problem but Valuable Materials. 


Dump Daily into Labor Saving Container. 
No Unsightly Piles. No Turning. 


Investigate satisfactory, dramatic, beneficial and 
profitable results from Atlantic to Pacific Coasts 
by users of the Loveland Process in converting 
WASTE GARBAGE, MANURES, ETC., in few days 
to a RICH NATURAL ORGANIC PLANT FOOD, 
fortified by elements needed by plants and earth 
worms. INEXPENSIVE, SIMPLE, EASY 

A limited amount of this particular type 

of compost made by LOVELAND process, 

is available for trial. Send $4.75 for 25 

pounds and see for yourself what it will 

do for plants. 

Full particulars furnished free. 


T. A. LOVELAND COMPOSTING SERVICE 
Box 458H—215 Fulton Street, New York City 8 
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Grow 
BEAUTIFUL LAWNS and SHRUBS 


GORGEOUS FLOWERS 
ABUNDANT CROPS of VEGETABLES 


With HYPER-HUMUS you can quickly put 
any soil— sand, clay or loam — into the best 
possible condition. 


A pure black humus, naturally formed and 
scientifically processed, HYPER-HUMUS comes 
to you 
Uniform in quality 
Weed and insect free 
Odorless, pleasant to use 
Practically non-acid 
Moisture holding 
Containing beneficial bacteria 
Will produce immediate results 








HYPER-HUMUS CO. 
Carnation-Flowered. Double Carnation- 
ruffled and frilled. Mixed colors. 


Write for quotations and deliveries 
Box 12 Newton, N. J. 
-_— -_— >) = Sa >.> = =* 
Unusual Tuberous Rooted 
Three for $1.10, Dozen $4.00 
like blooms with exquisitely frilled 
petals, serrated edges. Mixed colors. 
Single Frilled. Large flowers deeply 
Crested. Slightly frilled single type, 
with a cockscomb-like tuft or crest. 
Mixed colors. 
Double Camellia-Flowered. A greatly 
f 
f 
f 
f 


improved double strain resembling 
the Camellia in form. Mixed colors. 


Postpaid—Limited Stock—Order Now 
Send for our 1947 Catalog of Seeds and Bulbs 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 


B eS ew tw we, we, ee, ee, ee, ee Ne 
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\GARDEN TRACTOR & 
POWER MOWER 










the Estate 
Owner. 


GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 


Dunbar, W. Va. 
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NOVELTY 
FLOWER SEEDS 


Special Offer 
3 Packets—1 Each of Var. Below—S .50 
3 Lg. Pkts.—1 Each of Var. Below—$1.75 
% PHLOX GIGANTEA. Michell’s New Buff 


Queen. Here’s a brand new shade in this 
popular Phlox. Free flowering and continu- 


ous bloomer. 
Pkt. 25c Large Pkt. 75c 


%& CORNFLOWER. Micheil’s Blue Bonnet. 
Improved Deep Blue. Superior strain with 
large, deep blue, very double flowers. 
Pkt. 15c Large Pkt. 40c 
% VERBENA. Dwarf Upright, Michell’s Ex- 
hibition. The plants are dwarf, well branched 
and produce large flower heads. Color-range 
is a choice mixture of bright shades. Fine 
for bedding and borders. 
Pkt. 25c Large Pkt. $1.00 
NEW 1947 GARDEN BOOK 
Your Copy Sent FREE—Write Today 


. 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE 


518 MARKET ST., PHILA. (5) LO 3-5620 











For Your Garden 


This chubby little fellow with Jug and 
Bird Bath is 25 in. high, 28 in. wide. Jug 
to pour water easily arranged. Made of 
Pompeian Stone—$65.00 f.o.b. New York. 
Figure without bird bath, $35.00. 

Write NOW for our Catalogue picturing a great 
variety of lovely Ornaments for House or Garden 
—from $5 to $500—10¢ please for mailing. 


Erkins Studios 


Visit our GALLERIES at 
44 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 





CRYSANTHEMUMS 


From Page 161 

lowed by many commercial florists is that 
of potting the newly-made cuttings di- 
rectly into well-drained soil in small pots. 
If protected against drying and wilting, 
the cuttings should root in the soil and thus 
never have to undergo the ordeal of being 
transplanted in a bare-root condition. 

Which ever method of propagation is 
followed, it is essential that young chry- 
santhemums in pots or flats indoors await- 
ing planting season should be grown cool; 
cooler than during the rooting period. 
Also, they should have plenty of light and 
not be crowded. This same advice applies 
to plants which have been purchased in 
the form of rooted cuttings and are being 
grown along indoors early in the season. 

Regardless of whether the plants are in- 
door-grown before planting time or are 
outdoor divisions set after planting time 
arrives, it will be well to pinch out the soft 
branch tips after about five inches of 
growth have been made. This pinching 
can be repeated afterwards in the garden as 
often as necessary until about July 20. 
Attention to this detail will produce well 
rounded plants which display none of that 
leggy appearance so common to plants that 
are put out and given no further cultural 
attention than weeding, staking, feeding 
and dusting. 

As for staking plants so pinched, the 
most satisfactory procedure is to use plenty 
of twiggy brush cut at this season of the 
year. The brush can be placed about the 
plants early in the season so that the chry- 
santhemum stems grow up through it. 

Another reason for the bare-stem condi- 
tion so common at blooming time is failure 
to control leaf diseases. In fact, much leaf 
disease trouble is of the gardener’s own 
making if he persists in sprinkling the 
plants on Summer evenings. High tem- 
peratures and wet foliage aid fungi. 

















Seeds of ‘Unique’ 
Flowers 


Here are rare beauties that 
will make your garden 
‘different’—and delightful. 
Our new Catalog will inter- 
est in word and picture. 
Ask Dept. B for your copy. 
REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown, N. J. 



















MAYFAIR NURSERIES’ 


New catalogue offers a long and 
interesting list of 


CHOICE and RARE ROCK PLANTS 
Send for your free copy teday 


MAYFAIR NURSERIES 
$3 Highland Avenue Bergenfield, N. J. 








HERBS AND THEIR USES 


A Booklet with culinary charts of suggestions 
for the use of Dried and Fresh Herbs, also Herb 
Vinegars. Original French Recipe Sauces. 50¢ 
Postpaid. Complete list of Herb Seeds and 
Plants or catalogue of Herb Products will be 
sent on request. 


COTTAGE HERB FARM, Marlboro, N. H. 




















Send teard or letter 
today, for Burpee’s Seed 
Catalog free and postpaid. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 

286 Burpee Bidg. _,. 286 Burpee Bldg. 

Philadelphia 32, Pa. Cc 


March 15, 1947 


linton, lowa 





GARDEN GEMS 


From heart of blizzard belt. These have 
through years proved hardy in world’s 
toughest climate on perennials: 
Sedgwick Daisy, white, double, always in bloom 
Memorial Day, 2 for $1.00, 12 for $4.00 
Mary hardy aster, blue, fine for hedge or 
cutting, $ for $1.00, 12 for $3.00 
Phlox divaricata canadensis, fragrant wood 
phlox, sun or shade, 4 for $1.00, 25 for $5.00 
All Delivered 


H. ROY MOSNAT, Belle Plaine, lowa 
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pergon 


Reg. U.S. Pot. OF. 


SEED PROTECTANT 


SAVES 
THE SEED... 
INCREASES 
THE YiELD 


Spergon seed 
treatment re- 
duces the risk 
of seed decay 
by protecting 
the seed from 
harmful fungi on the seed and in the 
soil. Earlier planting of peas, beans, 
lima beans, and other vegetable and 
flower seeds is possible even during 
damp spring weather. Spergon pre- 
vents seed decay and damping-off 
of young seedlings. It is simple and 
easy to use and non-injurious to the 
user too. 





SPERGON TAEATED UNTREATED 


l ounce...... 25 cents 
DUS 6-6 44 05% $1.00 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemical Division 


1233M Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 








DELPHINIUMS 


1-Year Field Grown Plants— 
Will Bloom This Year 


Plant one-year-old Delphiniums this Spring 
and grow nice flowers at low cost. You will en- 
joy the blooms from these young plants this 
year. Plants will develop vigorous growth and 
mature size for the next season's bloom 
BELLADONNA IMPROVED—listening, sky- 
blue flowers on erect 3 to 4 foot spikes 
BELLAMOSUM IMPROVED—Velvety, dark- 
blue flowers on erect 3 to 4 foot spikes. 


CHINENSIS “CAMBRIDGE BLUE” — Bril- 
liant, deep blue flowers are borne freely on 18 
to 24 inch spikes with many laterals. Blooms 
over a long period of time. 

All of the above varieties thrive under a wide 
range of climatic conditions. Fine for cutting. 


10 for $1.00; 60 for $5.00; postpaid 
GIANT PACIFIC HYBRIDS 


The most beautiful and unusual of the Hybrids. 
Large, individual flowers measuring as much as 
two to three inches across, are closely set on 
tall erect spikes three to five feet in height. The 
large size‘and the unusual color combinations 
of the marly doubles and semi-doubles are most 


wonderfui. Such lovely specimens are worth 
their cost many times. 

Your choice of FOUR COLOR GROUPS. Dark 
Blue; Light Blue; Lavender and pastels; Giant 
White. 


6 plants for $1.00; 35 for $5.00; postpaid 


‘Catalog of Perennials and Rock Plants—yree 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS 
Oakford Illinois 











Te aornbaven 3 FAMOUS 


iy) PRIMROSES 





Illustrated catalog of popular, easily 
grown, hardy Primroses with 
tailed descriptions, history aad cul- 
ture sent upon request. 


BARNHAVEN GARDENS 
Gresham 




















EVERBLOOMING PERENNIALS 


These Hardy Perennials will grow and 
continue to bloom all summer and fall. 
They are valuable for cutting. The cut 
flowers in one season will be worth more 
than the cost of the plants. All will grow 
in full sun or partial shade, in any good 
garden soil. No special attention required. 
Practically disease and insect free. 


ASTER FRIKARTI “WONDER OF STAFFA” 
—Large, single lavender flowers with golden- 
yellow centers are produced on branching 12 
to 18 inch stems. Very pretty in the border 
and invaluable as a cut flower. 

CARNATION “CRIMSON KING” -—— Double, 
dark-red fragrant flowers are produced in 
clusters on 12 to 16 inch stems. A splendid 
plant for the border. 

PENTSTEMON “GARNET” — Has attractive 
foliage. Large, trumpet-shaped, ruby-red 
flowers are produced freely on erect 18 to 
24 inch stems. Very showy. 

PENTSTEMON “FIREBIRD” — Beautiful fo- 
liage. Brilliant, bright-red trumpet-shaped 
flowers are produced in profusion on stout 
18 to 24 inch stems. Unusually attractive. 

Nice, thrifty young plants—grown from 

cuttings—true to name—all everblooming 


—sure to bloom this year. 
50c each; 3 each or any 12 for $5.00 
postpaid 
Order now. Will ship at proper planting time. 


Catalog of Hardy Perennials, Wildflowers 
and Ferns — FREE. 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS 
OAKFORD ILLINOIS 


DON’T KILL YOUR 
Flower Arrangements ¢ 


Mistaken kindness shortens life of thousands of prize 
blooms. Scientific laboratory experiments at a famous 
university and years of practical use in homes, hospitals 
and flower shows, indicate daily change of water needless 
and often harmful. 

Extend your flowers’ life far beyond normal. Avoid 
disturbing them daily. Simply use one FLOWER-PEP 
per vase. No more scouring of unpleasant slimy residue. 
FLOWER-PEPS keep water sweet and clean. 

FLOWER-PEPS are the original and only product to 
combine successfully in one 
easy-to-use tablet both 
bacteria-destroying factors 
and important nutrients to 
increase the life and beauty 
of your flowers. 

No fussy measuring or 
mixing. No waste. Just 
take a tablet from its patented Seal-tite pocket. Drop in 
vase. Costs so little. So easy to use. Don’t go on wasting 
half the life of your bouquets! 

If your dealer can’t supply, mail $1.00 today for flower 
print box of 50 FLOWER-PEPS, or $3.00 for Large Box 
of 200, postpaid. Garden Clubs write. 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


FLOWER LOVERS’ SERVICE 


Dept. 327 Needham 92, Mass. 





















Camellia- 
Flowered 
Exotic, large double flow- 
ers; loveliest of all plants for 
shady places, also prized for 
growing in pots. Very easy 
to grow. Lowest price ever. 
All colors mixed. Order NOW! 
Post paid: 3 Bulbs 25c; 15 Bulbs $1. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 

40! Burpee Building .,, #0! | Burpee Building 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 











EVERLASTING FLOWERS 


Practices Employed in Propagation 
and Processing, Including Dehydra- 
tion—By E. E. Stephenson. More than 
a new reference book on Floricul- 
ture; a guide to a fascinating hobby 
or a profitable enterprise. Printed on 
fine quality book paper, with half- 
tone illustrations; $1.50 per copy 
at your book store, or postpaid if 
ordered from this announcement. 
Seeds of Everlastings « Flower Dyes « Garden Books 
STATICE GARDENS, P. O. Box boa, Galesburg, Il. 


























The Garden, Week by Week 


“Around the Garden,’’ by Dorothy H. 
Jenkins. Published by M. Barrows & Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. Price $2.50. 


With that charm and practicality which 
have made the garden pages of the New 
York Times so popular, Miss Jenkins, the 
paper’s garden editor, presents a week-by- 
week schedule of the garden year. Here 
are all the things we know we should do— 
but so often forget. But there is more to 
the book than just a calendar. Scattered 
throughout the pages are many sugges- 
tions for short cuts and labor saving ways- 
and-means. Most important of all, the 
chapters are rich with suggestions of the 
beauty and the pleasure of gardening. Miss 
Jenkins knows that seeing beauty is the 
most enjoyable part of gardening and, 
through her imaginative treatment, draws 
attention to the enchantment all true gar- 
deners delight in experiencing through the 
year. 


Gourds in Literature 


“The Gourd in Folk Literature,’’ by Mrs. 
Eddie W. Wilson. Published by The Gourd 
Society of America, Inc., Horticultural Hall, 
Boston 15, Mass. Price $3.00. 


The Gourd Society of America offers in 
the present volume its third contribution 
to the study of gourds in ethnic cultures. 
Its scope is general, not confined to any 
particular people or area. 

This study attempts to present certain 
delightful selections regarding the gourd 
and calabash, since the three genera com- 
prising gourds are included: Cucurbita, 
Lagenaria, and Crescentia. It is the result 
of an appreciation of the gourd and its 
possibilities, the life-long habit of jotting 
down notes while reading and a love for 
research. Its purpose is to show the promi- 
nent place the gourd occupied in the litera- 
ture of all ages. 


Daylily Check List 

HE American Plant Life Society is 

now completing a daylily check-list 
under the direction of Professor J. B. S. 
Norton, assisted by M. Frederick Stuntz. 
This list will be published in the second 
daylily edition of the Society yearbook, 
““Herbertia,"” sometime during this year. 
All introducers of new daylilies who have 
not already submitted information to 
Professor Norton are requested to send the 
complete details of varieties introduced to: 
Mr. Stuntz at 6505 Main Street, Wil- 
liamsville 21, N. Y. 


P 








ONLY ALL-AMERICA 
ROSE SELECTION 
for 1946—see it and other fine roses 
in our new FREE 1947 SPRING CATA- 
LOG. Avoid disappointment—ORDER 
PEACE TODAY. $2.50 each, three for 


ang | a. $6.75, postpaid. 

eho ob sy THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
leading rose American Introducere of Peace 
dealers R. Pyle, Pres., West Grove 242-R, Pa. 
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1947 Catalogue Now Ready 
FREE* upon request 

Designed from cover to cover to help you 

plan and plant your garden, ‘Garden 

Gems,” our new catalog, describes and 

illustrates the best of the New and Old- 


fashioned Roses; unusual Evergreen 
Shrubs and Vines; Azaleas and Rhodo- 
dendrons; Lilacs and many other flower- 
ing shrubs; all the Novelty and old favor- 
ite Perennial Flowers. Truly a catalog 
ou will read and keep and use. 
Free east of Miss.; 25 cents elsewhere. 
Customers of record will receive their 
copy automatically 


bYelelsyil @romata anit 


Nurserymen 
522 Paterson Ave., E. Rutherford, N. J. 

















BULB OFFER 


3 Imported Peony Roots, Choicest 


BN Sihassensictesecawn $2.50 

5 “Lilium Henryi, tall yellow . 2.50 
10 - Tuberous Rooted Begonias. 2.50 
10 “ Lilium Regale, large white. 2.50 
6 Choicest Mixed Dahlia Roots ....... 2.50 
18 a Tuberoses, single white ... 2.50 
15 “Canna Roots, all colors .... 2.50 
30 “Gladiolus Bulbs, mixed ... 2.50 


KALAMAZOO P.O. Box 963 


Special 


All orders sent postpaid. 
Send for complete catalogues. 


MONARCH BULB CO. 


MICHIGAN 








HOT BED SASH 


Handy 2 by 4 ft. Zephyr and Standard 3 by 6 
ft. sash. Complete with garden frames. Finest 
quality, reasonably priced. Also lead-covered 
electric hotbed soil heating cable. Write for 
illustrated folder with helpful time table chart 
for starting vegetable and flower seedlings. 


Lord & Burnham Co. 


Irvington, N. Y. 

























































































































GRAPES 


Grow the better new ones. Golden 
Muscat with 1142-2 lb. clusters. New 
Buffalo best of all blue grapes. 23 
other new and popular kinds. Also 
Chinese chestnuts, Dwarf apples, 
fruit trees, berries, blueberries. 
Write now for MILLER’S FREE 


GRAPE BOOK AND NURSERY GUIDE. 32 
pages, Illustrated, full of valuable information. 


Box M 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 


HORTICULTURE 










































i paebeemaaenine ||| THE NEW CATALOGUES || || GROUND COVER PLANTS 
ate ee PACHYSANDRA TERMINALIS Per 100 Per 1000 
V Use the PERFECTRIM TREE SHAPER. A . rr 

sien. guiding tool for shaping Evergreen The 100th anniversary catalogue of Peter 2-year field-grown 12.75 105.00 

wear ¢ wl Trees and Hedges. With this Shaper Henderson & Co., New York 7, N. Y., fea- 214" pot-grown ... .. 15.00 127.50 

les Sat ( Oe Evergreen Tree tures a new petunia, Crimson Glory, and ENGLISH IVY—large- or small- 

te Hedee (ne less without pre- such new vegetable seeds as Empire State ont ae. ne on wane 

Shaper. Folds \ “i0us experience. Simply place lima bean and a new beet called Improved -f po a Aco - &© . 

to hang on wall \ Shaper under tree with fork Oval Gem. The catalogue also includes a oe (Lontcore japonica 

for easy storage. \\ 29ainst tree trunk and rotate wide range of tomato varieties, including l-year field-grown .. 12.00 90.00 

Gy ee » if around tree with your Crystal White. 2-year field-grown ... ; 15.00 127.50 

All Steel, Precision \ foot leaving both hands 3-year field-grown ... .. 18.00 150.00 

built of telescoping \ free " operate — PR yale goneh Seed aye 244" pot-grown ...... - 15.00 127.50 
' \\ or other cutting imple- all, N. Y., eed, one-year roots o 

tubing. Plated for life- \\ ment. Side oted a new high-yielding manson known as HUGH B. BARCLAY 

time use. Weighs 6 Ibs. \\ for strings, stakes Seneca Washington and a superior sweet NARBERTH PENNSYLVANIA 

UnconditionallyGuaranteed. \\ and long distance corn hybrid known as Seneca Chief. Mac- 

Every owner a happy user. \ Sighting. Adjustable Donald rhubarb roots are also offered in 


me \\ any size or shape this catalogue. HAUCK FLAME S 
Immediate delivery from _ \, for trees up to 8 req ey | KILLS Vaal) 


stock. Write for full details. 10 fost. tall: The catalogue of The Cole Nursery Co., 
= Painesville, Ohio, features a full range of 2000° F controlled heat quickly, 
hardy outdoor plants, notable among which ~ easily destroys seeds, roots, brush, 
is the “truehedge columnberry,” a variety ee poison ivy, wild morning glory, 
of the Japanese barberry unsurpassed for d 

hedge making. 












Canada thistle, other unwanted 
growths. Many uses: splitting 
rocks, burning stumps, steriliz- 





As usual, that of Joseph Harris Com- 
= pany, Inc., Rochester 11, N. Y., features a 
full range of well-selected seeds of flowers 


is Begg and vegetables, including plants of sweet 
~~ Sha / Vand Spanish onions and Honey Cream, the new 


ing poultry houses. Burns kero- 
sene. Does the work of 4 men 
Safe, easy to use. 10 day trial. 





, Satisfaction guaran 











ee mae sweet, yellow-fleshed watermelon. teed. Free catalog 
ww flr The Charles G. Curtis Co., Callicoon, _ Ss ee a oe 
feat raise N. Y., has issued a price list of the plants a ~"*> Brooklyn 15, N.Y. 
wer in which the concern specializes, Canadian 
Ghee hemlock, native rhododendrons, mountain 
laurel and native azaleas. 
e. Letters like this reach The catalogue of W. N. Scarff’s Sons, 
DOUBLE Sl al trom New Carlisle, Ohio, features the plants of ro vere 
undreds of customers. : ‘ BERRIES 
CAMELLIA TYPE Enjoy the thrill of these small fruits as well as unusual fruits, such ROSES AND SHRUBS 
In Red, Pink, gorgeous blooms in as buffalo, berries, Nanking cherry, Adams 
Rose, Yellow your garden this year. | Improved elderberry and mulberry trees. 
Apricot, White Large Bulbs $1.25 In addition to plants of all kinds for Cheten, sturdy, upland grown stock thet wil 
Booklet on grow- California Grown southern planting, the catalogue of Fruit- nD CARD GSE ane Gaur moty yew 
ing BEGONIAS 12 for $4.50 postpaid land Nurseries, Augusta, Ga., features Sey ORS Stray ee 
FREE with order. camellias in a wide variety. BERRIES, GRAPES, BLUEBERRIES, ROSES and 
New 64 page Spring Catalog Ready SHRUBS are noted for their vigor. Write for 





our new 1947 CATALOG in full color. it's FREE. 


> « Free Planting Guide with each 
aa om A | rsi no | order. We GUARANTEE SATIS- 
le e FACTION. 
Our 67th Year 


KELLY BROTHERS NURSERIES, INC. 














Box 1115-H, SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 













page in full color! 


Attached ORLYT $1 58. Shows newest 


65 Maple St. Dansville, N. Y. 
A delightful addition to any home. cova aor Mie ao 
on : - tables, including 
Like all Orlyts, this greenhouse is 


Tuberous-rooted BEGONIAS | 


made in sections for easy assembly with [J cialties such as A P98: ae DI Ideal for shady spots in your garden. 
bolts and screws. Model shown is 10 the ‘Cherry Ripe” <i 5 $4, $6, $7.50 per dozen. 
by 5 ft. and comes complete— J Snapdragon fea- ¢ 
*Staked stock, $10 per dozen. 


all ready to set up on foun- tured on the cover! 
dation prepared by you. ir a ae *This is particularly fine stock, marked 
all supplies Send out in the field while the plants are 
9c in stamps for blooming, to indicate those of specially 
good form and color. Why not try a 
dozen for winter bloom indoors during 
the holidays? 





32 other sizes—up to 
13 by 26ft. $739. 


Write for Catalog postage and handling. 





LORD & BURNHAM CO. 
Des Plaines 63, III. 
Irvington 63, N.Y. 


FREE: Begonia folder No. 1 sent on 
request—collections from 28 for $12.50 
to 120 for $90. 

















761 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 9, MASS. HOWARD R.RICH-Atlantic-Maine 


poe eee ay ||| SPRING PLANTING TIME— 








TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. Do you want to add a few shade trees or Evergreens to your home 
The Original Dog Repellent grounds, some Rhododendrons or Mountain Laurel for that shady spot! 
It really does the trick. Keeps dogs and cats - a iia , . 4 »? 
away from evergreens, flowers, furniture, rugs Or do you want to make a whole new arrangement of your outdoor home 
and other unwelcome places indoors and out. We will be glad to help you. A catalog of our hardy trees and plants 
Harmless to children, plants, animals. Proven . . 
very successful. Ready-to-use powder in handy will be sent at your request. 


shaker can. 


SEND NO MONEY. C.O.D. 2 large cans $1.00 CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


plus postage. Or send $1.00 and we pay postage. —— 7 » 
P. W. RHOADES, Box 120, South Sudbury, Mass. WEST NEWBURY (Established 1832) MASSACHUSETTS 
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from PITZONKA’S 


Rich colors, large flowers for your 
edgings, window boxes, indoor bou- 
quets, rock gardens, combining with 
spring bulbs, tucking amcag shrubs 
and perennials. ORDER NOW! 


PITZONKA’S PRIZE MIXTURE 
100 plants $3.75 ppd. 
250 plants $8.00 ppd. 
Send today for FREE Pansy Booklet. 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
Box 337B, Bristol, Penna. 
















TEN BEAUTIFUL Chrysanthemums, including 
Royal Pink, $2.00 postpaid. Catalog free. Sunset 
View Iris Farm, Constantine, Mich. 





POTTED STRAWBERRY: June bearers, $9.00— 
100. Everbearers, $10.00—100. List sent. Warren 
Shinn, Woodbury, N. J. 





RARE BEGONIAS: Green Tree Beauty (White 
Rubra) $2.00, 300 varieties, 6 (our selection) 
$5.00. Begonia Vitamins, our complete Plant Food 
and Potting Mixture, 5 lbs., $2.00. Greentree 
Flower Gardens, 5343 Greene, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ASQUITH’S INSECT SPRAY for flowering plants 
and ornamentals. A specialized DDT formulation. 
$2.50 per quart, $8 per gallon, $7.75 per gallon 
in 5-gallon cans. Express prepaid. No C.O.D.'s. 
Amherst Chemicals Inc., 18 Nutting Ave., Amherst, 
Mass. 





NEW HEMEROCALLIS listed in color sequence. 
Bagdad, J. Crawford, Lemona Goldeni, Mikado, 
Vesta, worth $2.35, for $1.90. All types of iris. 
Any list on request. Kenwood Iris Gardens, 7595 
Montgomery Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Fancy-leaved CALADIUM tubers in named vari- 
eties, $5 doz., $40 per 100. Send for Lists on 
Caladiums and Exotic House Plants. Julius Roehrs 
Co., Rutherford, N. J. 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 





CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY PLANTS: Great de- 
mand. From one thousand to two thousand dollars 
per acre taken in by growers this past summer for 
the berries. Landscapers should use them plenti- 
fully, wonderful flowers, luscious berries in sum- 
mer, red foliage in the fall. One year, $3.00—doz., 
$18.00—100. Two years, 6 to 15 inch, $7.00—doz., 
$50.00—100. Three years, $12.00—doz. Warren 
Shinn, Woodbury, N. J. List sent. Root Specialist. 





GIANT THREE-YEAR ASPARAGUS ROOTS: 
Three years, superb, $4.50—-100, $28.00—1000. 
Two years, $2.50—100, $16.00—1000. Rhubarb 
roots, $1.50—doz., $5.00—100. Horseradish, 
whole plants, $1.00—doz., $5.00—100. List sent. 
Warren Shinn, Woodbury, N. J. Root Specialist. 





BERRY PLANTS: Sunrise red Raspberry, $5.00— 


100. Also Boysenberry, Blackberry, Dewberry, 
Field Strawberry, Currant, Gooseberry, Grape 
vines. List sent. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, N. J. 





WILD FLOWERS and FERNS to brighten a shady 
nook. Free catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 





BEAUTIFUL ROSE: “Champion of the World,” 
favorite of the early 1900s, everblooming, very fra- 
grant, 2-year potted plants $1.25 each postpaid. 
Hav’alook Gardens, Fowlerville, Mich. 





SACRED LILY OF INDIA (Amorphophallus) : 
Enormous calla shape blossoms, 25¢, 75¢, $1.50, 
$2.50 each according to age. Blooming size $5.00. 
Postpaid. Hav’alook Gardens, Fowlerville, Mich. 





3 ROSES, 2-year. Bush Scarlet Pillar, Clear Yel- 
low Gardenia, Rambler Pink. $1.00 postpaid. 
Shrubs 25¢. Perennials, Mums, etc. List. Mrs. R. 
Gable, Haralson, Ga. 





VIOLA JERSEY GEM: The peerless hardy viola 
witk lovely blue violet flowers covering compact 
plants from April until late Fall. Five husky field- 


grown plants $1.00 postpaid. Complete list of 
violas, including ‘‘Purple Heart’’ on request. 
Fleming’s Flower Fields, 3100 Leighton Ave., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 





MODERN CHRYSANTHEMUMS: The finest new 
Bristol, Minnesota, Chicago and English varieties. 
List sent on request. Fleming’s Flower Fields, 
3100 Leighton Ave., Lincoln, Nebr. 





OUTDOOR SNAPDRAGONS: Colossal strain, 
white, pink, cherry, red, orange, yellow, mixed, 70¢ 
doz. prepaid: 4¢ each in lots of 50 or more express 
collect. TETRAPLOIDS, largest flowered, many 
ruffied. 80¢ doz. prepaid, 5¢ each lots of 50 up, 
express collect. May delivery. Ward, Plantsman, 
Hillsdale, Mich. 





HARDY MUMS: Today’s best varieties. Well 
grown plants from pots. Our get acquainted offer; 
20 top kinds, each labelled, $5 prepaid, full $6 
catalogue value. Send for list 50 varieties. Ward, 
Plantsman, Hillsdale, Mich. 





DESCRIPTIVE Chrysanthemum List of 50 choice 
varieties, free on request. Little Flower Shop, 
Box 505, Lewes, Delaware. 





HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS — Send for our 
catalogue featuring the wonderful Farly English 
Chrysanthemums that are taking the country by 
storm. Smith Gardens, Lewiston, Idaho. 





WANT TO BUY—Surplus nursery stock of all 
descriptions. Send your list to: F. M. Pashall, 
P. O. Box 1424, New Haven, Conn. 





COLORFUL HEN AND CHICKS, 10 varieties, 
labeled, prepaid, only $2. MacPherson Gardens, 
350 Van Buren St., Dept. H, Toledo 5, Ohio. 





DELPHINIUM SEEDS: Giant Pacific Hybrids. 
World’s finest strain. Price list on request. 
Beerman’s Delphinium and Columbine Gardens, 
Canby, Oregon. 





DISH GARDENER’S SPECIAL: Shoe box full as- 
sorted plants and cuttings, $1.00 postpaid. Perc F. 
Ash, 1215 North Nopal, Santa Barbara, Calif. 





PRIMROSE SEED—Fine strain polyanthus. Large 
blooms, choice blend of colors. Plant now. Gen- 
erous packet $1. Directions. Harper Viola Gardens, 
Warren, Oregon. 





HONOR ROLL and Dahlias of Merit. Prices 
reasonable. Thos. L. Galvin, 7 Belleview Ave., 
Peabody, Mass. 





ORCHIDS: 12 mature plants; assorted Cattleyas, 
Lwlias and species. Our selection—bloom through 
the year. $50.00—check with order—f.o.b. Orchid 
Exchange, Inc., Route 3, Media, Pa. 








POSITION WANTED 


CARETAKER’S POSITION desired on a perma- 
nent basis, by a sober, farm-reared American. 
Experienced with farm animals, fruits, berries, 
vegetables, lawns, flowers. References. Box 85, 
c/o “Horticulture,’’ Boston 15, Mass. 








SUPERINTENDENT or HEAD GARDENER: Ex- 
perienced in all phases of horticulture as well as 
under glass. Married. Box 86, c/o “Horticulture,” 
Boston 15, Mass. 


TIGRIDIAS, red, yellow, white, mixed, $1 doz.; 
hybrid Crinums J. C. Harvey and Ellen Bosanquet, 
50¢ and $1; Arundo donax variegata, $1; Hody- 
chium flavum, $1; Curcuma zeodaria $1; Alpina 
speciosa $1; Fancy Leaved Caladiums, choice named 
vars., 35¢ each, $3.50 per doz.; Hybrid Amaryllis, 
50¢ each, blooming size; Haemanthus multiflorus, 
medium size, $5 each; McDade Pastel Daylilies, 
interesting bicolor types, $3 each, 4 for $10. All 
Postpaid. Wyndham Hayward, Lakemont Gardens, 
Winter Park, Fla. 





CHOICE STOCK for improving the Home Grounds. 
Juniperus ex. stricta 2’ $4 each, J. squamata meyeri 
15-18” $2.25 each, Picea ex. pumila-dwarf 12-15” 
spr. $3.50 each, Taxus cus. densa-dwarf 10-12” spr. 
$3 each, T. media hicksi 12-15” $3.50 each, Thuja 
occ. globosa 15-18” $3 each, T. occ. hoveyi 18-24” 
$3.25 each, T. occ. umbraculifera 12-15” $2.50 
each. All plants balled and burlapped. Eastern 
Nurseries, Inc., Holliston, Mass. 





HEMLOCKS, hardy northern grown, sheared and 
root pruned; white pine, white spruce, American 
arborvitae and kalmia. Available to nurseries, 
private estates or gardeners. Truckload or part 
load. Plants run 18” to 6’, 50¢ tc $6. Special 
prices for large quantities. Nature Gardens, H. M. 
Clark, 26 Sever St., Worcester, Mass. 





STRAWBERRY PLANT SPECIAL: 25 Gem ever- 
bearing, 25 Aroma, 25 Dunlap, 25 Blakemore, 100 
plants postpaid for $1.50. 20 Victoria red Rhu- 
barb $1; 25 thornless Boysenberry $2.95 postpaid. 
Delivery any time. V. P. Basham, Mountainburg, 
Arkansas. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS — Hardy, English and 
Northland Daisies. We are introducing National 
Velvet and Catherine Collins, two outstanding new 
seedlings for 1947. Get our free catalogue listing 
200 varieties and many other worthwhile peren- 
nials. Omar Coles, Magnolia, New Jersey. 





RARELY BEAUTIFUL Belgian Tuberous Be- 
gonias, double camellia-flowered, four different, 
$1.50; Begonia Evansiana (Hardy) 50 cents each, 
6 for $2.50. Send stamp for list. Hav’alook 
Gardens, Fowlerville, Mich. 





IMPORTED SEED, Delphinium Species — Black- 

more & Langdon and other leading Hybridizers at 

home and abroad. Seed and plants of several 

species, many varieties. 1947 Catalogue. Swartz, 

— Grower, 1049 Eastland Ave., Akron 5, 
io. 





COLLECTED RHODODENDRON, Mountain Lau- 
rel, Hemlock, Azaleas, Dogwood, Red Maple. 2 to 
3 feet, 5 for $1.75, 10 for $3, 25 for $7, 100 for $25. 
3 to 4 feet, 5 for $2.50, 10 for $4.50, 25 for $10, 
100 for $35. Forest Evergreen Co., Doeville, Tenn. 





KENTIA PALMS—the standard indoor palm. Fine 
for table decoration, conservatory, or sun porch. 
Graceful, sturdy, full-rooted plants 16 to 24 inches 
high by mail postpaid One Dollar, six for Five 
Dollars. Charmaine Gardens, Lakeland, Florida. 





GROW big, Glistening Blooms with Flowering Dog- 
wood seed hand picked from choice trees on the 
famous Dexter Estate, Sandwich, Mass. Large 
package $1 postpaid. Eben Wood, 157 Spring St., 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 





QUALITY NATIVE plant seeds. 1946 crop. Car- 
dinal Flower, Fringed Gentian, Pitcher Plant and 
others. Free list. Valley Gardens and Nursery, 
21301 Telegraph Road, Detroit 19, Mich. 





DAHLIAS—Five different choice named including 
Thomas Edison $1.75; five different small-flowered 
varieties including Orchid Lady $1.50; Sarrett’s 
Pink Flamingo, the best new pink cactus, $1.50. 
No list. Hav’alook Gardens, Fowlerville, Michigan. 





POSITION WANTED: Scotchman desires position 
as Head Gardener, 17 years last position, excellent 
references. Box 87, c/o “Horticulture,’”’ Boston 15, 
Mass. 


FLORIST, GARDENER, CARETAKER: Protes- 
tant, married, long practical experience. Al refer- 
ences. Phone Topsfield, Mass., 187-2. 








GARDENER-CARETAKER. Married. Greenhouse 
and outside experience. References. Box 82, c/o 
“Horticulture,’’ Boston 15, Mass. 


HELP WANTED 


FOREMAN with knowledge of big tree moving; 
must be capable handling men, getting production 
and understand operation standard types of tree 
moving equipment. Able and willing travel in New 
England and elsewhere. Steady, year round work; 
salary arranged. Apply Box 75, c/o “Horticulture,” 
Boston 15, Mass. 
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GLADS POSTPAID: 30 Winners $3.50—40 As- 
sorted $3.50 — 20 Recent Introductions $4.50 — 
100 Flowering size $4.50. List Moderate Priced 
Glads. Frank DuBois, Southport, Conn. 





COLUMBINE SEEDS. Longspurred Hybrids, some 
of the finest strains. Price list on request. Beer- 
man’s Delphinium and Columbine Gardens, Canby, 
Oregon. 





HARDY MAGNOLIA SEEDS. Soulangeanna Rus- 
tica, Rubra, Lennei and others. No order less than 
fifty cents for fifty seeds. Hulda Klager, Wood- 
land, Washington. 





FLOWER MAGAZINE—Small, interesting, gar- 
dening, wild flowers; 50 cents, year; sample, dime. 
Garden Gleanings, Boring 2, Oregon. 





HARDY NATIVE FERNS: Johnson’s Nurseries, 
College Highway, Southwick, Mass. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





There are only six of the country’s 
48 states in which the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society is not represented 
by at least one member. Some of these 
members have never been to Boston and 
yet feel that what they receive from the 
Society is well worth the $3.00 in dues 
which they pay each year. 


Each member reeeives a copy of 
HORTICULTURE 20 times a year 
without extra charge, a copy of the 
annual Year Book and the privilege of 
borrowing books from the library. The 
privilege of borrowing books has no 
geographical limitations. Hundreds of 
books go each year by mail to different 
sections of the country. The Society’s 
library, the largest of its kind in the 
United States, receives every worth- 
while gardening book almost as soon as 
it is published, and prints lists of recent 
accessions frequently. 


Members receive tickets to all of the 
Society’s Flower Shows and members 
also have the privilege of asking for 
free information by the Society’s ex- 
perts on any phase of garden making. 
For additional information address 


THE SECRETARY 
Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Mass. 
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THE HORTICULTURAL 


SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 
598 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


The International 
Flower Show 


given by the 
Horticultural Society of 


New York 
and the 


New York Florists’ Club 
at 
GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
46th STREET & LEXINGTON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 


March 17 through March 22 


Members of both organizations re- 
ceive Season Tickets for this exhibition, 
with privilege of private view from 
9 to 10 a.m. beginning on Tuesday 
through to Saturday, before the doors 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 





Co-operating with 
The Garden Club Federation 


of Pennsylvania 
FIFTH COURSE IN 
FLOWER SHOW JUDGING 


Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday 


April 23, 24, and 25 


Strawbridge & Clothier's, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





For detailed program, apply to 
The Secretary of the Society 
No. 389 Broad Street Station Building 





are opened to the public. 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

















Our New 1947 Catalog 


Lists the LARGEST Collection of 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


Ever offered in America 
also the 


FINEST BORDER PERENNIALS 
Hardy in This Cold Country 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 


Dept. H Barre, Vermont 








GLADIOLUS BULBS 


1” to 1144” diam. Unlabeled 


We offer this fine collection containing ten 
or more top notch, show winning varieties. 
Grown on rich, virgin soil. Guaranteed 
free from disease and insects. 


20 bulbs $1.00 


_— «C* 2.00 
100 “* 4.00 
Postpaid 


TWIN RIVERS PLANTATION 
1510 So. 1st Avenue Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 








BUDDLEIA WHITE FEATHER 


Glorious new snow white Butterfly Bush. The 

perfect cut flower. Developed in our rigorous 

climate it is very hardy. 3 for $2.00 postpaid 

Send for complete catalog of Hardy Perennials— 
it pronounces all names. 


LAMB NURSERIES 
Box H, E. 101 Sharp, Spokane 11, Washington 

















March 15, 1947 








| COMING EVENTS 














Mar. 16-23. Chicago, Ill. National Flower 
Show at the International Amphitheater. 

Mar. 18-23. St. Louis, Mo. Greater St. Louis 
Spring Flower Show at the Kiel Audi- 
torium. 

Mar. 19. Winter Haven, Fla. Thirteenth 
Annual Flower Show sponsored by the 
Garden Club of Winter Haven. 


Mar. 21-25. Hartford, Conn. Spring Flower 
Show in the Auditorium at 555 Asylum 
Street conducted by the Hartford Times 
and the Hartford Horticultural Society. 

Mar. 25-27. Baltimore, Md. Course in Judg- 
ing sponsored by Federated Garden 
Clubs of Maryland. 

April 1-3. Seattle, Wash. Judging School 
sponsored by State Federation of Garden 
Clubs at Women’s Century Club House. 

April 4-11. Memphis, Tenn. Annual Spring 
Garden Pilgrimage sponsored by Mem- 
phis Garden Club. 

April 5-6. Seattle, Wash. Annual Camellia 
Show sponsored by Amateur Gardeners 
at Seattle Art Museum, Volunteer Park. 

April 8-9. Portland, Ore. Sixth Annual 
Primrose Show sponsored by American 
Primrose Society at the Masonic Temple. 

April 8-9. Portland, Ore. Daffodil Exhibi- 
tion sponsored by the Men’s Garden Club 
of Portland at the Masonic Temple. 






Special opportunity to get these 
exquisite flowers for less than the 
usual price Top-grade. Thrive in 
shade. Best varieties and colors 
mixed. 2 Tubers for 35¢; 6 for 
$1.00. Postpaid. Or, 1 each of 4 
types, $1.00. Postpaid. 


Special Collection of named va- 
rieties including Frilled Carnation- 
flowered, Camellia-flowered, and 
Single. All Giants, 3 Tubers each 
of 4 Types (12 in all) for only 
$2.75. Postpaid. Guaranteed to 
bloom. No. C.O.D. Catalog Free, 


Van Bourgondien Bros. Dept. 412, Babylon, N. Y. 





NATURE’S FERTILIZER 


IS FREE OF 
WEED SEEDS 


Dry Poultry Manure 
50 Ib. $1.50 25 Ib. 80¢c 
F.O.B. Lakehurst, N. J. 
Product of 
GARDEN STATE 
DEHYDRATION CO. 

Box 318 Lakehurst, N. J. 














LANDSCAPE 
Lear" GARDENING 


A thorough interesting HOME TRAINING, covering your 
regional conditions, for both those who wish to become 
LANDSCAPERS, DESIGNERS, GARDENERS, and those 
who wish to learn for their OWN USE and PLEASURE. 
Enroll now! SEND TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOK FREE! 
NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept. L-3, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
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Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 






Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD TT 

13 Lewis Street 





Hartford 3, Conn. 
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to where you can most enjoy their beauty 


Why wait for years to enjoy the beauty of full- 
grown trees, to see your property as you 
dreamed and planned it would be? 


With the complete White & Franke service 
you, or your landscape designer, can plan your 
grounds as you wish them to be in their fully 
developed state; select from our great variety 
of trees of all sizes those which fit your desires 
exactly;' and have them transplanted, full 
grown, in a matter of days. 


ee ee ed 


. and you can be perfectly sure that they 
will be as healthy, vigorous, and long-lived as 
if they had always grown there. For, behind 
the White & Franke service is over a quarter 
century of practical experience and constant 
study; specially-trained personnel skilled not 
only in the engineering task of removal and 
transplanting, but in the preparation of the 
tree, soil analysis and treatment, drainage and 
feeding —in every phase necessary to insure 


the health and beauty of your tree during and 
pe WHITE ERANKE 


INCORPORATED 





30 Cameron St., Brookline, Mass. - Aspinwall 4204 
P. O. Box 491, Osterville, Mass. . Osterville 2397 


* 
White & Franke Services 
THE TREEMOBILE: Part of White & Franke’s finest up-to- 


skilled dendricians, assures satisfaction. SPRAYING °« FEEDING °- PRUNING + CING & CABLING 


BE wigs * *e 








